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RECIPE FOR PREFERRED POSITION AT NO 
EXTRA COST. First decide what mood you 
want your reader in. If you're selling a product 
with a romantic, pleasure-making side to it—for 
instance, vacation trips, automobiles, cigarettes— 
tell her when she is looking for relaxation, enter- 
tainment, pleasure. Tell her your story on the 
pages of McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS. 


AND IT’S JUST AS EASY TO GET her attention to your new face powder, 
or astringent, or foundation garment, if you wait until she’s in the mood to 
improve her figure, her complexion, her own charm. At the right time, she’s 
as eager to get your help as you are to give it. And that time is when she is 
studying the subject on the pages of McCALL’S STYLE ANI) BEAUTY. 


TELL HER 
WHEN SHE’S IN THE MOOD TO LISTEN! 


OR SUPPOSE YOU want to talk baking powder, 
or bathroom fixtures, or babies. Wait till she is 
thinking about the intricacies of homemaking and 
your story will echo her mood instead of interrupt- 
ing it. You will find she responds to your sugges- 
tions on household equipment, foods, or child care 
when she is reading articles that create this mood, 
on the pages of NcCALL’S HOMEMAKING. 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, what the new McCALL’S does is to make an 
appointment for you, the advertiser, with the woman, when she is ready to 
listen, That is why this triple magazine, matching as it does the triple mood 
of every woman, makes your advertisement 31% more effective. -For facts 
from advertisers, write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 
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Which of these 20 Books Shall We Send You $ 
for FREE EXAMINATION? 


ILL you accept for free examination—without 
money in advance or any obligation—your choice 
of these 20 beautiful, ONE-volume Collected Works 
of the world’s favorite authors? Every novel, short story, 
play, poem and essay is complete!—never “abridged” or 
“edited.” Printed on fine paper, the actual contents of sev- 
eral ordinary volumes is in each of these remarkable books. 
The binding is genuine Limp Leather, exquisite:y Florentine- 
tooled and antique finished—a beautiful addition to your 
bookshelves or library table. Which of these books do you 
want to examine FREE ?— 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON Five 
* volumes of inspiring literature in One 
—all the greatest works of America’s 
best-loved philosopher, including Con- 


cord Hymn, Biographical Studies, 
Conduct of Life, Essays, Poems. 


12 ANTON CHEKHOV Stories, dramas, 
* novels, by “the Russian Maupassan:”’ 


we 
~ 


SHAKESPEARE Complete Works— 11 
every word Shakespeare ever wrote— 
every exciting play, romantic sonnet, 
passionate poem. 1312 pages. Should be 
the very corner stone of your library. 
ALEXANDER DUMAS Complete 
Short Stories—over 200 titles. Furious 
adventures, loves, intrigues. 


- 


Chorus Girl, 


LEO TOLSTO! Breathless stories of 
tyranny, passion and sinful prodigality 
~-Anna Karenina, Kreutzer Sonata, 
The Cossacks, and many others. 


4 A. CONAN DOYLE 10 volumes in 

*one! Best of Sherlock Holmes, great- 
est of Doyle’s other tales—amazingly 
ingenious, world’s favorite stories; 
every line, every word complete. 


BENVENUTO CELLINI; AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY Fascinating ‘self-portrait 
of romantic, swaggering genius who 
lived up to his wildest boasts! Finest 
picture of Renaissance life. 


6 HONORE DE BALZAC 24 coniplete 

* novelettes, the very cream of Balzac, 
at last translated in full for sophis- 
ticated readers. Frank, daring, un- 
canny realism! 


7 H. RIDER HAGGARD Romance, 

* mystery, adventure by the most imag- 
inative writer in all literature. 5 
novels complete, including She, King 
Solomon’s Mines, Cleopatra, Allan 
Quatermain, etc. 


§ GUSTAVE FLAUBERT Works of the 
“world’s greatest realist—fearless, pa- 
ganly frank—7 novels including Ma- 
dame Bovary, Salammbo, Temptation 
of St. Anthony, and many short stories. 


o ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

* Treasure Island, Jekyll and Hyde, 
Kidnapped, Master of Ballantrae, 
Child’s Garden of Verses, and many 
other stories and poems. 


10 EMILE ZOLA Enemies attempted to 
*suppress his Love Episode, L’Asso- 
moir, Mysteries of Marseilles—but 
now you have them and ten other tales! 


w 


=” 


SEND NO MONEY— pars Free Reapine 


pay nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Simply indicate on the coupon which 
of these volumes you would like to read free for 7 days. Marvel at the beauty of this 
genuine Limp Leather binding, with its rich tooling. Turn through these fascinating 


pages of daring romance, hot-blooded adventure, eerie mystery and rare wisdom. See 


Cherry Orchard, The 
Shooting Party, Ward No. 6, etc. 
13 ALPHONSE DAUDET Sapho, Studio 
* Love, Passion of the South and others 
may startle you, but you never forget 
the passionate beauty of his works. 


14 OSCAR WILDE Celebrated stories, 
*plays, essays, poems—sparkling epi- 
grams, brilliant wit—Reading Gaol, 
Harlot’s House, Dorian Gray, Sa- 
lome, Importance of Being Earnest, 
etc. 
15, THEOPHILE GAUTIER The collect- 
*ed works of this audacious genius— 
including Mlle. de Maupin, the Mum- 
my’s Foot, One of Cleopatra’s Nights, 
and others—promise you hours of per- 
fect reading. 
VOLTAIRE Complete romances—Can- 
dide, Zadig, etc.—Philosophy of His- 
tory, Dialogues, Criticisms—by the 
most brilliant satirist of all time. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE ‘The 
Friend of sinners’’ he was called for 
writing The Scarlet Letter and The 
House of Seven Gables. These nove's 
and all 56 charming Twice-Told Tales, 
complete in this volume. 
18 JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU: CON- 
* FESSIONS The startling mirror of a 
passionate, inspired, ungoverned soul, 
laying bare his private life, amours, 
and volcanic contacts with the great. 
19 ARABIAN NIGHTS This outstanding 
* edition of the most famous and bi- 
zarre collection of all oriental tales 
will delight adult readers. 
20 DROLL STORIES Unexpurgated, com- 
* plete, these 30 bodily uproarious tales 
of French life and love are classics of 
mature reading. 


16 


17 
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Collected Works of the author indicated be- 
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for yourself how perfectly these books belong in your library ! If you don’t agree that a Name oeeeeeesarecceerceseeeeesonscceeoeensesesssesessseeesess sees seeccesescceeeoooooesese® 
they do--simply send back your selection and forget a 
the matter. Otherwise send us only $2.98 plus a few e an 

ress 


cents postage per volume as payment in full. Under 
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this free examination offer you risk nothing. Send 2 ana, 
coupon, without money, now. WALTER J. BLACK, WATER, 5 BRACK Ine | a 
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Color sequence of News-W eek covers for Volume III: 
First Saturday of a th, blue; d, red; third, 
yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


QUICK TEMPERS OVER STAVISKY CASE: 
Outside the Palais de Justice in Paris, Gen. 
Bardy de Fourtou attacks a camera man 
who sought to take his picture when he 
emerged after testifying in the Stavisky 
case, which has already caused two duels 
and almost daily alarms.—(See page 18). 
(Wide World). 

MRS. VANDERBILT’S SCOTTIES: Three 
days’ excitement came.to Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
when a neighbor charged that his daughter 
was bitten by the three scottish terriers of 
Mrs. Mary Weir Logan Vanderbilt.—(See 
page 33). (Wide World). 

ONE YEAR OF BEER: In a malting room of 
the nation’s largest brewery. The outlook 
for the industry and the results of the first 
year of legal beer and four months of Re- 
peal are surveyed on page 7.—(Wide World). 

IN EFFIGY: A dummy€of Senator Huey Long 
is hanged in Louisville, Ky., after the King- 
fish launched an attack on Col. E. R. Brad- 
ley in Washington.—(See page 14). (Acme). 

FLYING SONS; James (left) and Elliott 
Roosevelt fly out to visit the yacht Nour- 
mahal and bring back reports on their 
father’s fishing luck.—(See page 10). 
(Acme). / 

PAT HARRISON: The chairman of-the Senate 
Finance Committee, who is shaping the new 
income tax bill, also gets part of the week’s 
blast from Huey Long.—(See page 14). (In- 
ternational). 

HEMINGWAYS ARRIVE: After three months 
of lion hunting in Africa, Ernest Heming- 
way and his wife return to New York.—(See 
page 34). (Acme). 
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McFADDEN BILL 


As a reader of all news of public interest and espe- 
cially that. which pertains to the welfare of people gen- 
erally, I find that your m ine is quite appealing. 

I am especially interested in radio broadcasting, and 
the question which is foremost in the field of radio 
broadcasting at this time in regard to censorship and 
freedom of the air. 

I note in the article “Communications” on page 29 
of the Mar. 10 News-Weexk, you mention Senator 
Clarence C. Dill’s bill in Congress pertaining to radio. 
I am informed that there is another bill also which has 
recently been introduced in Congress, namely the Mc- 
Fadden Radio Bill, H. R. 7986. I understand there 
are about 3,000,000 petitioners of the United States 
that are interested in this bill. 

We would very much appreciate a discussion of this 
bill in the pages of News-WEEk soon. 


M. E. Bronson 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The McFadden Radio Bill is 
designed to prevent discrimination, by any radio station 
broadcasting programs for hire, either for or against 
any political candidate or any religious, charitable, 
educational, or other movement. Stations declining le- 
gitimate offers of a speaking program, because it would 
conflict with programs the stations had already broad- 
cast, would be subject to penalties of from $500 to 
$5,000 fine and possible forfeiture of license. Attempts 
by others to interfere with the broadcasting of any 
radio program would subject those persons to like fines 
and possible imprisonment for from 60 days tc two 
years. Hearings on the bill have been completed (see 
page 30, Mar. 31 News-Weex). It has not yet been 
reported out and its passage is not thought likely. 


ARIZONA WATER 


News-WeeEk was in error in its issue of Mar. 24 
in suggesting that ‘‘Arizona has no use for the waters” 
of the Colorado River. Twenty thousand homesteaders, 
of whom thousands are ex-service men, are patiently 


waiting for the Federal Government to furnish them 
irrigation water from the Colorado River so that they 
can produce on their dry farms in Arizona splendid 
crops of lemons, oranges, pomelos, dates, and the many 
other crops so well adapted to the rich desert soils of 
this land of sunshine. 

The State of Arizona is only protecting the water 
rights in the river already filed on behalf mj farmers on 
four million acres, which need only water to yield 
bountifully. 

It is because we can get water for these farms from 
no other source that ex-President Herbert Hoover said 
only yesterday: “Arizona has a tremendous interest in 
the Colorado River.” 

Any of our water diverted from us means the tragedy 
of perpetual desolation for some of our land. 

BurBANK UNDERWOOD 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


DILLINGER 
You have a deserved reputation for publishing fair 


news, rather than sensational items, which is all too 
often the custom of some of our so-called yellow 
journals. 

The latter part of January and the first of February, 

a pose showing Prosecutor Robert G. Estill of Lake 
oem Indiana, with his arm on the shoulders of 
= illinger, was widely publicized and criticized 
y publicity-seeking politicians and others. When 
Dillinger later escaped from the county jail at Crown 
Point, this picture again was in great vogue, being 
published from coast to coast, again with indignant 
interviews by lip-serving public officials. 

There of course was no connection at all between 
the picture, unfortunate as it admittedly is, and the 
escape. The prosecuting attorney has absolutely no 
control over the county jail, and in this case it has 
been proven that Prosecutor Estill wished to remove 
Dillinger ‘0 the State prison at a City for safe- 
keeping. But newspapers must buil Clecelation and 
politicians must get votes. So Estill was condemned 
and worse, and blamed for the escape. And for what 
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News— Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


IUustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
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More Knowledge At Your Fingertips 


Than Four Years of College Could Give You—in 


THIS ONE GREAT 


Never before has so much valuable information been gathered into ONE handy volume! 
Never before has a REAL Encyclopedia been made in ONE convenient book. Never 
before has such a vast amount of information in such useful form been offered at this 


incredibly low price. 


A miracle of completeness, of convenience, of economy. 22,000 


articles covering every branch of human knowledge. The list of subjects which follows 
is far from complete, but it gives you a suggestion of the wonderful scope of this mar- 


A REAL Encyclopedia 
Complete in ONE Volume 


velous book: 


AGRICULTURE 
OPOLOGY 


Races, Worship 
Superstition 


PHYSICS 


Heat, Light 
Magnetism 
Radioactivity 
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The MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Scope of 20 Big Volumes in ONE 





This is an astounding volume—a REAL Encyclopedia in 
scope, meeting every reference need—yet all in ONE conven- 
ient volume. It is basd on a new and practical plan—to 
offer the essential facts on every subject without wasting 
words and space on unnecessary, long-winded discussions. 
That is why it has been possible to cover the range of 


If you mail the coupon promptly we 
will send you a splendid handy Atlas 
with 32 pages of 4-color maps cover- 
ing the whole world. You may keep 
it free even if you return the Ency- 


Your Child Needs 
This Great Book 


The intelligent child pre- 
fers, and needs an ADULT 





. TWENTY big books in ONE convenient volume. No more clopedia. 
- en aoe be tedious wading through ponderous reference works of many AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
§ ast, 1s one wri ca ow volumes. Now the facts you want are quickly found. No 
2 such remarkable simplicity more long complicated treatises ¢o strain your eyes, tax OR MAIL THIS COUPON 


: and clarity and made in 
y such convenient form, that 
it is exactly the question- 
answerer every school child 
needs. Thousands of par- 
ents are already sharing 
it with their children. 


A Cultural Necessity 
for the Home 


your patience, and waste your time. Now the information 
you need is yours instantly in the fewest, simplest words. 
Think of the saving in time and effort, think of the ease and 
simplicity of getting the knowledge you need! Here’s the 
shoricut to information you’ve always wanted. Here’s an 
Encyclopedia you can really use. Here’s the biggest value in 
knowledge you’ve ever been offered! 
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Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers 
Dept. 644, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week’s free examination, one 
copy of The Modern Encyclopedia and the 32-page Modern 
Atlas of the World. I will either return the Encyclopedia 
to you and close the matter or keep it and send you $1 each 
month until the Special Price of $3.50, plus a few cents 
postage, has been paid. 


In any case, the Atlas is to be mine free. 
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Examine It on Approval 


Send No Money 
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today. 
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reason? Because in an unguarded moment, when 
fatigued by 48 hours of sleepless activity doing his 
duty extraditing Dillinger from Arizona to Indiana in 
airplanes, he unthinkingly consented to a request by 
insistent newspaper photographers for one more s 

1 depend upon News-Weexk reading the truth it 
the grand jury report and giving the truth as much 
space and prominence as other periodicals gave false 
innuendoes and iniplications. Too much zeal, too much 

ly weariness, too great a desire to be of service to 
néwspapers in spite of a desire to get home after a 
duty well done, to get relief from bursting headache 
caused by air travel and lack of sleep and nervous 
strain should not be punished too greatly. The slip 
of a moment should not get greater condemnation 
than the effort of many hours to secure and to prepare 


‘for conviction a éase against John Dillinger. But. why 


go on? I know News-Week can be relied upon to 
give the truth the right amount of weight to overcome 
the blasting from the self-seeking. 
James HARDING 
Hammond, Ind. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The special grand jury which 
has been investigating John Dillinger’s ‘“‘wooden gun” 
escape from Crown Point jail reported last week and 
selected only Prosecutor Robert G. Estill for com- 


mendation. It praised his vigorous investigation into® 


the jail break and said he should not be too severely 
censured for a photograph taken “in an unguarded 
moment. 

Finding no evidence of bribery in the escape, the 
grand jury nevertheless censured practically every 
other official and guard connected with the Dillinger 
escape, and indicted Ernest Blunk, the finger-print 
expert who was Dillinger’s hostage, and Sam Cahoon, 
the jail turnkey, for “aiding and abetting’ the gang- 
ster’s jail break. 


CONGRESS 


You should rewrite your article ‘‘Defeat,”’ Front 
Page of Apr. 7, 1934. You state of Congress, “‘It has, 
it seems, a will of its own.’”’ Then you straightway 
go ahead and prove that it has no mind of its own. 

It has the mind and will of the successful lobbyist 
and that is largely brought about by the fear of elec- 
tions results ‘‘back home.”’ 

Instead of a ‘‘mind of its own,’’ Congress is swayed 
almost entirely by a fear complex, played upon by 
that expert psychologist, the mercenary lobbyist. 

The common peont of the United States have no 
chance. When they do succeed in finding or electing 
a President who sees clearly and fights faithfully and 
fearlessly for the weal of the commonwealth, that 
President cannot depend upon Congress to support that 
fight unless he also stoops to the lobbyist’s level and 
plays upon the personal fear complex of Congress as a 
whole and its members in person. 

The lesson is that the President will have to fight 
fire with fire. 

May his torch flame. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


V. A. CHAPMAN 


A.A.P.N. 


Having read your interesting and amusing article 
on Dr. William A. Wirt’s charges against Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Brain Trust, I am moved to suggest the organiza- 
tion of an honorary society—the American Association 
of Public Nuisances. For chairman of the board and 
president of the AAPN, there is, of course, no choice 
but Senator Huey Pierce Long. For charter members 
I suggest Dr. Wirt, Gov. Ma Ferguson of Texas, ex- 
Senator Tom Heflin of Alabama (particularly since he 
is trying to return to the limelight), ex-Gov. Theodore 
Bilbo of ne es ge and Sister Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson. Probably your readers can suggest others. 

Ottve D. CAMPBELL 

Cleveland, Ohio 


“PUTZY” HANFSTAENGL 


I am delighted to see from your issue of Apr. 7, that 
there was a storm of protest at the idea of ‘“‘Putzy’”’ 
Hanfstaeng] coming to Harvard this June. We have 
no place in this country for visitors so prominently 
affiliated with the outrageous Nazi regime as this chief 
lieutenant of Chancellor Hitler. And we certainly 
could hardly be expected to welcome anyone so disloyal 
to these United States as a man who was so openly 
pro-German during the war as to have to be expelled 
from a college club. Let us keep America unsullied 
by such representatives of bigotry, persecution, and 
ignorance. 

Morris Brack 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is beyond my comprehension to understand all 
the fuss about the proposed visit of Ernst Hanfstaengl 
to his own class reunion. From all I have read about 
him, he seems to have been a nice enough young man, 
who was popular with his classmates. Because he hap- 
pens to have adopted a cause with which others may 
not agree, is hardly a valid reason for objecting to his 
attending a purely private function to which he has 
been invited. He is not coming as a public emissary— 
and in this land of free speech and opinion, I don’t 
see why there should be any objection even to that. 
Nor do I see any ible criticism of Dr. Cutler’s 
action in invitin anfstaengl to serve as one of his 
aides. The chief marshall naturally selects for those 
posts the most distinguished and successful members 
of his class—and there is no denying that Hanfstaengl 
is both distiaguished and successful. 


Homer G. Dawson 
Springfield, Mass. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Controversy, over Dr. Hanf- 
staengl’s announced intention of attending the twenty- 
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fifth reunion of the class of 1909 at Harvard was ended 
last week when Dr. Elliot C. Cutler, the chief marshal, 
revealed that the Nazi lieutenant had changed his 
plans. With regret, Hanfstaengl declined the reunion 
invitation as well as the suggestion that he one of 
the marshal’s 50 aides. Dr. Cutler refused to make 
public the reason for this new decision, and pointed 
out that the po mong 8 for-inviting him lay not 
— Harvard authorities, but solely with the Harvard 
alumni. 


MR, HOOVER 


Why don’t you tell us more about Mr. Hoover? 

To me, as undoubtedly to a great many more of the 
tremendous millions who voted for him, despite the 
campaign of villification and invective directed against 
him and despite his complete lack of a dramatic 
instinct for playing to the gallery, his is still probably 
the finest, surest mind in the world. 

He slaved in our service, left us worn and weary, 
with little expression of gratitude on our part. Since 
the first mention of him: as possible Presidential 
material, from thé angle of achievement and mental 
stature in the Saturday Evening Post, back in 1918, 
I have never failed to read a single syllable of news 
concerning him which came my way. Only twice 
have I disagreed with him—over the bonus and the 
moratorium. I may have been wrong, though I still 
think the same. 

I have been so impressed by the sanity and judgment 
of his soundly planned achievements, as compared with 
the hysterically lavish, helter-skelter tossing of money 
and credit and prosperity to the winds, with simple 
appropriation of our assets to meet the expenses of the 
gay jamboree, that I feel more strongly than before, 
veneration and affection for a man who has given much 
of himself for us. 

I have often thought that if he could have been 
absolutely relieved of all obligation to plan and to do, 
for a proper length of time before his Presidency, his 
nervous vitality would have been so much increased, 
with a resultant strengthening of his personal charm 
and magnetism, that his record of dealing with person- 
alities might have been very different. 

I think Franklin Roosevelt’s years in bed at what 
is normally a most responsible period in a man’s life, 
with a background of inherited material support, have 
made life much simpler and easier for him, without 
increasing his understanding of some fundamental facts. 

Do you remember how Theodore Roosevelt, old and 
tired, simple, honest, and earnest, at the last roused 
only antagonism? He no longer had the extra bit of 
——- to clothe his thoughts appealingly, dramati- 
cally. 

President Coolidge, who stood relatively aloof from 
the jangles, letting the others fight things out and take 
for themselves blame or praise while he wisecracked 
an apt phrase, was worn most prematurely from his 
proportionately easy years in the White House. There 
is not a day in my life when I do not think many 
times appreciatively of the serious, earnest man who 
succeeded him and did so much for us. 

As an American I love and venerate him. There 
must be many more like me. 

Sapre L. MILLerR 


Atlanta, Mich. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Since his retirement Mr. 
Hoover has clung closely to what he calls his ‘‘stuffy 
office’ in Palo Alto. When he emerges from his self- 
imposed seclusion, News-WeEExk reports his doings. It 
told of his visit to the Chicago Fair last Summer, of 
his fishing trip last November, and of his 3,000-mile 
trip only last week. Now that the former President 
has returned home, News-WeEeEx will report his ac- 
tivities when, by trips, speeches, public statements, 
and other interesting doings, he deviates from his usual 
occupations of fishing, busying himself with the af- 
fairs of Stanford University, cataloguing the Hoover 
War Library—a mass of war documents he collected 
during his years as Food Administrator—and answer- 
ing the 100 to 1,000 letters he receives each day from 
those, like Miss Miller, who have not forgotten him. 


VETOES 


In your issue of Mar. 10, you said that President 
Roosevelt ‘‘sent his first veto message to Congress” 
when he returned a bill to grant an honorable discharge 
to Beryl McHam. If memory. serves, President Roose- 
velt sent a veto message to Congress some time last 
Spring. Am I not right? 

(Mrs.) Caroittne N. Fou_ke 

Atlanta, Ga. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mrs. Foulke’s memory is good. 
President Roosevelt did veto a small private bill last 
Spring, but it was a “‘pocket veto.” The President 
did not, on that occasion, transmit a veto message to 
Congress. Hence News-WEEk’s statement was correct. 
Since vetoing the McHam bill, Mr. Roosevelt has 
vetoed two other measures: the Independent Offices 
Bill, which was subsequently passed over his veto, and 
a private bill to redeem a stolen Liberty Bond. 


Could you tell me just how many measures Mr. 
Roosevelt has vetoed to date. Also what President 
holds the record for the number of bills vetoed? 

J. D. O’ConnELL 

San Francisco, Calif. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: To date Mr. Roosevelt has 
vetoed four measures. Grover Cleveland holds the 
all-time veto record. He vet 301 measures in his 
first term and 43 during his second for a total of 
344. Ulysses S. Grant ranks second in number of 
vetoes. He rejected 43 bills during his two terms. 
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He Has Taught 51,000 Golfers 


How to Lower Their Scores 


He Now GUARANTEES za 


MOUS 
THE PRISON 
MONEY -BACE 51,000 golfers accepted Alex Morrison’s double-challenge. He 
GUARANTEE said: “FIRST—examine my book, ‘A New Way to Better Golf’ 
if Your “Month for 5 days. If not convinced it WILL improve your game, send it 
—, — back! SECOND—if, within 30 days, it does not cut your score 
130 a3 as per the chart printed at the left, send it back!” 


100 3s back? Letters!! Scores like those shown at the left—telling of 
90 30 cut scores, lowered handicaps, championships won, and more re- 
85 17 laxation and true recreation than golf had ever meant before! 
80 


Before, 100— 
After, 85 
Morrison's book 
brought me down to 
a consistent 85— 
from 95 to 100.— 
H. C. Abbott, 113 
N. 10 Street, 

Quincy, Ill. 

From 90’s to 80’s 
Best thing printed. 
Never broke 90 be- 
fore. After reading, 
went low as 81!— 
R. H. Irvine, 1106 
Crain S8t., Evans- 
ton, 

Wins Championship 
Won Club Cham- 
pionship! Can 
truthfully say it 
was through Mor- 
rison _ principles.— 
Dr. B. McDowell, 
6117 Mixsion Dr., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
78 on Hard Course 
For 15 years I’ve 
been more in 90's 
than in 80's. Af- 
ter voaei se st 
shot 78. 
nearly “60 yrs. aid 
and Baltusrol is a 
hard course. — F, 
Finney, 71 EB. 35 
St., N. Y. 


96 to 87 
Never could shoot 
our difficult course 
in less than 
Following Morrison, 
shot an 87. —T. 
D. Newbesn, 116 
So. 46 St., Lowis- 
ville, Ky. 


Cuts 9 Strokes 
Reduced from 8&9 
to 80. Hope to be 
in 70’s soon. 

R. Woodward, 224 
Watauga Ave., 
Corning, N. Y. 


Cuts 10 Strokes 
Reduced more gy P 
10 strokes. w we 
Harding. P. O. 
834, Detroit, ‘itch 


100 How many do you think returned it? 
110 |" | CHASERS ONLY 161 SENT IT BACK! And what DID come 


78 
Or You Pay —— 


W hat Just a Few of the 
51,000 Say About 
MORRISON’S METHOD: 


These men are not the usual ‘‘testimonial 
writing’ pe. They include members of 
foremost clubs; bankers, attorneys, doc- 
tors—executives who seldom permit them- 
selves to be quoted, 
But they DID send the coupon for ‘“‘A 
New Way to Better Golf.’’ Judge for 
yourself what it can do for YOUR game! 







/mprove Your Game in 5 Days! 


OUT OF 51,000 PUR- 


73_\|.... And the Chances are 300 to 1 He CAN 


This experience places the odds at about 300 to 1 that Morri- 
son can help YOU! But WHY is his book doing such wonders 
for thousands? What can he do for YOU? 


First, Alex is not trying to teach you how to play golf the 
Morrison way, or anyone else’s way. He merely gives you the 
Morrison method of learning how to play CORRECT golfi—not 
“correct” because it is the way he happens to do it, but “correct” 
because of the structure of your own body! 










There is only ONE right way to do a thing—in golf, in shift- 
ing automobile gears, or in anything else! When you learn that 
way, you’ve got to succeed. And you CAN learn it—tregardless 
of your age, build, or experience. Your own mental, muscular, 
and mechanical processes unerringly react correctly WHEN these 
basic, scientifically-true fundamentals become a part of you and 
of your game. It’s as infallible as pulling the right switch and 
getting the right response from a good machine. Good golf then 
becomes natural, instinctive, and inevitable—instead of unnat- 
ural, “‘forced”, and occasional! 


How He Does It 


For 17 years Morrison has helped men who merely used to ex- 
change business worries for golf worries—men “buffaloed” by a 
swarm of “Don’ts!’”. If YOU stand grimly before your ball— 
your knuckles white with tension and your muscles taut with 
strain—then Morrison’s famous book was really written for you. 
It shows you how to banish mental tension and nervous strain, 
and play with muscular freedom, mental relaxation. 






seldom mail cou pons. 







107 to 85 
Before Morrison — 
100, 105, 99, 107, 
103, ete. After 
age | 95, 

86, 89, 91, 85. 
You be the judge! 
—Arthur D. Fille, 
Hamilton, 0. 


10 Strokes Off 
Took 10 strokes 
from game — im- 
proved form.—Dr. 
Albert J. Arena, 
Broadway Bldg., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Shoots 78 
Only way you will 
get book back is 
by force. The one 
book that is defi- 
nite and _ helpful. 
I shot a 78—lucky 
Bobby Jones  re- 




















Then Alex analyzes the Correct Swing—in simple English and 
clear, speed-camera photographs. He gives easy exercises cover- 
ing practice routines, indoors and out. Having shown you how to 









Fenn, 5 get the Correct Swing, he shows you how to use it—in every 
115 to 88 shot, from drive to putt. 





Before, 112 to 115. 
After, 94 to 96— 
8 A 





No wonder men who had never before broken 100 have now 
dropped to the 90’s and 80’s—others in the 90’s have dropped to 
the 80’s and 70’s. Some won Club Championships, or scrapped 
high handicaps for low. Others lengthened drives—improved 
form—discovered for the first time that golf is a game, a sport, 
a recreation, and not a punishment! 


SEND NO MONEY 












ridge Ave., W. Col- 
lingewood, N. J. 

Saves 10 Strokes 
Consistent saving 
of 10 strokes, due 
to smoothing up- 
swing.—H. 8. 
Chartier, 40 Rem- 
eyn Ave. —— 










100 to 82 
Within 2 weeks 
changed from 
scores of 89 to 100 





Send no money with coupon. 





you, pay postman only $2, plus postage charges. Read 








of Golf Instruction can do for your game, return book 
and your $2 will be refunded. Here is the second o 
part of this DOUBLE-GUARANTEE—if you put 
Morrison’s suggestions into practice and within one 
month you don’t reduce your score as per the lit- 
tle chart shown here, AGAIN it’s your privilege 
to return the book for your $2 refund. Send no 
money now. Merely fill out and mail the order 4 yer 


St., Tell City, Ind. 
10 Strokes Gone 
Had been shooting 
in 90’s. Since read- 
ing it, have broken 
80 3 times, and am 
in low 80’s_ most 






NAME 














@ Dept. 384,386 Fourth Ave., NewYork City 
Please send me Alex Morrison's illustrated 
book, ‘ 


the postman delivers it I will pay $2, plus 
postage charges. 
, tt is distinctly understood that, if I care to, 
5 DAYS’ TRIAL AND A DOUBLE-GUARANTEE! @ X may return the Ibook within’ 3 days. It Is a's 
underst that, putting r. Morrison's bk 
When book is handed to 7 structions into practice does not—within one month 
—freduce my score as indicated in the schedule 


it for 5 days. If not convinced of what this New Kind A a ft We Le > 















































ALEX 
MORRISON 


“Alex,” says Bob Davis, 
“is the most celebrated 
golf instructor alive.” His 
instruction brought Babe 
Ruth, Doug Fairbanks, 
Rex Beach, Clarence 
Budington Kelland, and 
many others down into 
the 70’s. He has taught 
Dempsey, Chaplin, White- 
man, Fred Stone, Louis 
B. Mayer, Gen. Atterbury, 


Grant. Rice, Annette Keller- 
mann. 











Besides being America’s 
greatest instructor, Alex can 
play golf with the best. Just 
a few pretty cards he has 
turned in are a 68 to tie the 
course record at Winged 
Foot (scene of 1929 Ameri- 
can Open), and no less than 
30 attested scores ranging 
from 65 to 69 over cham- 
pionship length courses, in- 
cluding 69 at Brackenridge 
Park, San Antonio — Pasa- 
dena G. C., 69—Detroit G. 
C. (South Course), 66—69 at 
Denver, G. C., etc. 


Le ne 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc. 















‘A New Way to Better Golf.’’ When 





@ ADDRESS .. 


casnghanpeoquntenguncnavechestasvasgsensets STATE 











384) 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. S 





form at once. Simon and Schuster, Inc. (Dept. here If you 
r}-§ hE "Sorgnt'S Same refund privii eges apply, of 





are enclosin herewith, thus saving 
course. 
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ANOTHER MESSAGE 
TO THE 17,061 AGENTS OF 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


Tus nation faces the coming months with a betterment of business conditions already 


in evidence. As Hartford agents you, as well as the Hartford, have been passing through 
one of those trying periods which have often confronted this company and have been 
successfully met by it since 1810 when it was organized as a stock fire insurance company. 
Hartford policies have never been assessable. e To the loyalty and cooperation of the 
far-flung agency organization of the Hartford is due much of the credit for the Hartford’s 
strength and stability. This stability is shown by the financial statements furnished to you 
so that you may be able to give complete information about the Hartford to property owners 


who want to know something about the standing of the companies back of the policies they buy. 





To the Public: “ J 


THE NAME OF THE HARTFORD AGENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES IS LISTED UNDER “HARTFORD” IN THE TELE- 
PHONE BOOK. IF IT ISN’T SO LISTED WRITE THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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LIQUOR: Audit 


Four Months of the 


Four months ago last week the 
Twenty-first Amendment put an end to 
fourteen years of prohibition and re- 
turned to Americans the privilege of 
lawfully purchasing alcoholic liquids. 

John Barleycorn’s exhumation was 
accompanied by many pious hopes, 
some of which have still to be realized. 
But in one respect at least it has 
yielded promised benefits. Into the 
United States Treasury liquor import- 
ers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
consumers have been pouring tax 
money at the rate of $300,000,000 a 
year. Although this does not approach 
the banner year of 1919, when high 
wartime taxes on spirits, wine, and 
beer yielded no less than $483,000,000, 
it fully compensates for the $227,000,- 
000 lost in nuisance taxes on gasoline, 
oil, dividends, etc., which were auto- 
matically discontinued with repeal. 


PUBLIC TASTES: The 
country’s present per capita 
consumption, counting men, 
women, and children, is three- 
fifths of a gallon of wine 
annually, three-fifths of a 
gallon of whisky, and 75 
bottles of beer. 

Geographically, tastes ap- 
pear to be unchanged since 
pre-war days. The South 
overwhelmingly prefers bour- 
bon; the East prefers rye. 
The Pacific Coast, noted for 
its raw bootleg spirits during 
dry years, seems to be de- 
veloping pronounced bourbon 
appetites. Of the wine drunk 
the country over, about 60 
per cent is “fortified wine.” 

The most significant and 
complete survey of public 
tastes yet made was con- 
ducted by The New York 
World-Telegram in the metro- 
politan area. It found that 
in well-to-do homes women 
preferred cocktails, men gin- 
ger-ale highballs. Upper- 
bracket homes bought more 
wine than any other bever- 
age; middle and lower class 
homes also preferred wine, 
but liked whisky nearly as 
much. The most significant 
of The World-Telegram’s fig- 
ures revealed why drinkers 
were not patronizing legiti- 
mate liquor stores. 


of Beverages Swallowed and Taxes Paid in 


Twenty-First Amendment and Year of Beer 


Wealthy people are staying away 
because 56 per cent of them have old 
bootleg stocks to be used up. Poor 
people (60 per cent) aré not buying 
because of high prices. Of the latter, 
27 per cent are still brewing their own 
beer and distilling their own spirits. 


SPIRITS: As long ago as 1930 far- 
sighted liquor interests, who felt in 
their bones that prohibition was dying, 
studied with eager concern the prob- 
lem of where the liquor was to come 
from when the cork was drawn. A 
nation that before the war drank 135,- 
000,000 gallons of spirits, 65,000,000 
gallons of wine, and countless bottles 
of beer would have to be served. Trav- 
eling men began to appear in different 
quarters. Options were taken on na- 
tive distilleries long in disuse, and for- 
eign agencies were acquired. Slowly 





INTERNATIONAL 


Distillers Will Make More Whisky in 1934 Than 
Ever Before, Holding Two-Thirds of It for Aging 


the men who were to control the new 
booze era emerged. 

On repeal day, last December, dis- 
tillers found they had only 15,293,713 
gallons of old bonded whisky on hand 
—a “minute” quantity. They resorted 
to blending—mixing old with new. But 
even this could not produce the needed 
amount, and the distillers made an un- 
expected move. They wanted to give 
every drinker palatable whisky, to 
make it popular at all costs. They pe- 
titioned the government to drop im- 
port quota bars, so that they could stir 
old foreign whiskies in with their new 
product. 

The government’s agreement made it 
possible for them to improve their 
spirits noticeably since the bleak De- 
cember days. Their product is finding 
many buyers, whose consumption of 
6,000,000 gallons monthly should make 
this year the equal of 1914. 

The year 1934 seems des- 
tined to be the record pro- 
duction year in history, for 
distillers, with the full back- 
ing of the whisky dictator, 
Joseph H. Choate Jr., head of 
the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration, are planning 
to make about three times as 
much whisky as they hope to 
sell. The surplus will give 
them a backlog for aging 
purposes. 

All of this vast whisky 
business is resolving itself 
largely into the hands of four 
men and four companies. 
They are: 


NATIONALDISTILLERS: 
With seven plants capable of 
producing 30,000,000 gallons 
annually, National is the Uni- 
ted States Steel of liquor. 
The head of this giant is a 
banking man, Seton Porter. 
But the technical genius of 
the corporation is Daniel 
Wisekopf, who likes mod- 
estly to call himself “vice- 
president Number 4,637.” 

A whisky expert of the old 
pre-prohibition trust, he 
probably knows more about 
the business than any other 
man in it. 


SCHENLEY: Next in size 
and one of the oldest names 
in the business is the Schen- 
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ley Products Co., Inc. The key man 
here is Louis S. Rosenstiel. He too is 
an old-timer. Over two decades of his 
40-odd years have been spent in distill- 
ing. During the dark years of inactiv- 
ity he felt confident that repeal would 
come, so he set about quietly gathering 
up distilleries, including the Finch 
plant at Schenley, Pa., and the Stagg 
establishment at Frankfort, Ky. By 
the time repeal was rung in, there were 
30 links in his chain. 


HIRAM WALKER: Not far behind 
the leaders comes Hiram Walker & 
Sons. In Peoria, Ill., a United States 
whisky capital, Walker is building the 
world’s largest distillery. Daily in its 
enormous mash vats 20,000 bushels of 
Midwest corn will be ground, and every 
working day from its stills will flow 
100,000 gallons of water-clear, unaged 
whisky. 

The mainspring of this company is 


the former sportsman-Congressman 


(1920-28), William E. Hull, once a 
newspaper peddler, hotel and theatre 
proprietor. It is not at all unlikely 
that soon he may become the biggest 
single figure in the industry. 


SEAGRAM: A newcomer to the dis- 
tilling field in the United States is Sea- 
grams-Distillers Corp., an off-shoot of 
the huge Canadian Seagrams, Ltd., and 
Distillers Corp., Ltd. Seagram recently 
boasted that they had on hand in their 
Canadian warehouses 15,000,000 gal- 
lons of whisky more than five years 
old. 

The board chairman of Seagram is 
Henry Ira Peffer. Though an old dis- 
tiller, he is new to the whisky business, 
most of his previous experience having 
been in the commercial alcohol field, 
first with United States Industrial Al- 
cohol and later with his American Sol- 
vents and Chemical Corp. Mr. Peffer 
is now rebuilding a huge distillery at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


WINE: In the March Wine and Liq- 
uor Journal, Hall Adams, the jolly 
head of the sales force of America’s 
biggest vintners, Fruit Industries, Ltd., 
puts the case of the wine men suc- 
cinctly: 

“In 1915, 100,000,000 Americans 
drank 50,000,000 gallons. That is one 
half gallon per capita per year. In 
France they drink 30 gallons per capita 
per year, or 60 times as much. If we 
can only get wine popularized enough 
to get a per capita consumption of five 
gallons per head—not at all an incon- 
ceivable figure—we will be consuming 
over 500,000,000 gallons of wine per 
year. Imagine what this would mean 
in cultivation of undreamed of soil and 
resources.” 

Such is the rosy dream of grape- 
growers in the United States. Califor- 
nia vineyardists have most to dream 
about. They produce 1,500,000 tons of 
grapes annually, each ton giving 150 
gallons of wine. . Very far behind comes 
New York, the runner-up, with a tri- 
fling 60,000 tons. Contrary to expec- 
tations, during the early days of pro- 
hibition, the vineyardists did not suf- 
fer, and their production actually rose. 
Their grapes, instead of bringing $5 to 


$15 a ton, were bought by bootleggers 
for from $125 to $200. Grape-growers 
were further helped by an international 
raisin shortage. But by the late 1920’s 
they were having more than their share 
of depression hardships. 


FRUIT INDUSTRIES, LTD.: This 
company, by far the largest in the 
United States, today holds nearly 30 
per cent of the country’s 23,000,000- 
gallon reserve of “old wine” in its 
warehouses. While it will sell green 
wine to wholesalers, it does not permit 
it to go to the consumer under a Fruit 
Industries label. 

Like many California agricultural 
associations, Fruit Industries is a co- 
operative, made up of 20,000 grape~ 
growers. It was formed in 1929 as a 
part of Mr. Hoover’s Farm Board plan 
to reduce agricultural surpluses, and it 
obtained a government loan. It under- 
took extensive marketing of grape 
products and, incidentally, prepared 
itself to play a big part in the wine 
business should repeal come. 

James Barlotti is at its head. He is 
Italian, smiling, Latin-minded. To him 
a grape has always been the most im- 
portant thing on earth, ever since he 
could toddle up and down the rows of 
his father’s vineyard in Italy. Coming 
to the United States he became presi- 
dent of the big Italian Vineyard Co. 
When he assumed the lead in Fruit In- 
dustries a few years ago, it was at the 
unanimous will of many warring ele- 
ments among grape men. 


BEER: Almost coincident with re- 
peal’s four-month birthday came beer’s 
one-year birthday. For such an oc- 
casion brewers were ready with foamy 
statistics to prove that their product 
had hurt none and helped thousands. 

In twelve months’ time roughly 30,- 
000,000 barrels, each containing 31 gal- 
lons of beer, were washed down the 
national gullet—about seven gallons 
for every man, woman, and child. And 
for the privilege of furnishing this bev- 
erage, brewers had paid $150,000,000 
into the national treasury. 

But they feel the limit has not been 
reached. Last August, the peak beer 
month, more than 3,000,000 barrels were 
consumed. In banner Augusts before 
prohibition the nation was able to han- 
dle 7,000,000 barrels without getting 
too groggy. This Summer brewers 
hope the stronger beer which became 
legal with repeal (average alcoholic 
content is about 4 per cent by volume) 
will boost consumption by 50 per cent. 


BUSCH: By all odds the biggest 
United States brewer, and by a slight 
margin even larger than the great 
breweries of Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, 
and of Munich, is the sprawling An- 
heuser-Busch works in St. Louis. It 
was in 1857 that Eberhard Anheuser, 
around the nucleus of a rickety little 
plant, began building this vast enter- 
prise. Eight years later he took in a 
partner—Adolphus Busch. Together 


they set to work to satisfy the beer ap- 
petites of predominantly German St. 
Louis. 

Today their plants spread over no 
less than 142 acres, the area of a good- 


sized farm. If pushed, their giant ket- 
tles can satisfy 8 per cent of the na- 
tion’s beer demand—about 2,000,000 
barrels a year. The present head of 
this beer empire, since the suicide of 
his father two months ago, is 42-year- 
old Adolphus Busch 3d. 


Inheriting no sign of the Teutonic 
barrel-torso characteristics of his fam- 
ily, Mr. Busch is slight, wiry, of the 
Latin stamp. Literally raised to the 
trade, he took over the vice presidency 
of Busch Industries when he was 20. 


OTHER DRINKS: Aside from 
whisky, wines, and beers, a few types 
of intoxicants are likely to play im- 
portant roles in the wet era. Before 
the war gin consumption was only 3 
per cent of the total. In the “dry” 
period, it boomed in popularity and be- 
came a household commonplace through 
manufacture by the bathtub method. 
How much will be sold in future is un- 
certain. 


But the popularity of another prohi- 
bition drink seems firmly founded: ap- 
ple-jack. One of the leading figures in 
the apple-jack business is at present 
Louis Gimbel Jr., member of the New 
York department store family. Mr. 
Gimbel Jr., as repeal approached, cast 
his eyes at a ramshackle old apple- 
jack distillery near his home in Red 
Bank, N. J. 


It belonged to Laird & Co., and it is 
now going full blast. Young Mr. Gim- 
bel, trained in high-pressure salesman- 
ship and modern marketing methods, 
has designed bottles and labels. In the 
first three months after repeal, 30,000 
or more gallons of apple-jack dripped 
from the Laird stills. The once lowly 
New England farm drink may now be 
found, thanks to Mr. Gimbel’s energy, 
even in such a resort of elegance as the 
Ritz Bar in Paris. Recently there ap- 
peared a well-organized rival to Laird 
—Hildick applejack, put out by Dis- 
tilled Liquors Corp. 


EFFECTS: While liquor interests 
rejoiced, staid and sober-minded stat- 
isticians have been trying to find out 
what effect repeal has had in drinkers. 
It was said that it would lessen the 
number of alcoholics and help to empty 
the jails. Statistics have been slow in 
accumulating, and as yet only spotty, 
somewhat inconclusive tabulations ex- 
ist. 


Most of the figures so far available 
come from such dry headquarters as 


~*the Woman’s Christian Temperance 


Union. The W. C. T. U. pointed out 
that Los Angeles had almost doubled 
arrests in the first month of repeal as 
contrasted with December, 1932. In 
Philadelphia 5,522 drunks were tossed 
into jail in December, while the pre- 
vious year only 4,798 had suffered this 
misfortune. St. Louis saw 1,328 in 
jail this past December, as contrasted 
with 1,075. In New York, where po- 
lice are reluctant to arrest petty of- 
fenders, 649 rode Black Maria, as 
against 475 in 1932. 

But these figures, all based on what 
was sure to be a period of unusual re- 
joicing for wets—the first month of re- 
peal—are not considered conclusive. 
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LEGISLATION ¢ Bills now in Congress That 


Face Enactment or Death Before the Session Ends 


Four weeks ago Speaker Rainey of 
the House shook his head dolefully, 
despairing at the stack of impending 
legislative measures which the admini- 
stration wanted jammed through Con- 
gress before humid, turgid, Summer 
settles down on the Potomac. 

Last week Senator Joe Robinson, 
Democratic leader in the Senate, re- 
marked that “we are in better condi- 
tion with our program than I have ever 
known at this stage of the session in 
my 30 years in Congress.” 

The Senator was in a‘ good humor. 
Although the House had nothing more 
vital on hand than an investigation of 
the charges of Dr. Wirt of Gary, Ind., 
that a Communist Brain Trust was 
planning to seize the government, the 
Senate’s slate was far from clean. 

The Senate has two obligatory bills 
to pass before it can adjourn: the Rev- 


NTERNA ONAL 
Joseph Robinson: “We Are in Better 
Condition Than I Have Ever Known” 





enue Bill and a bill granting the Presi- 
dent authority to alter tariffs 50 per 
cent in negotiating trade pacts with 
foreign powers. With neither of them 
did it make any real progress last 
week. The Tariff Bill was hardly 
mentioned, and discussion of the Rev- 
enue Bill proved abortive. 

Senators know that it would be idle 
to overload the Revenue Bill, for the 
entire House of Representatives comes 
up for re-election this Fall, and its 
members are not likely to tolerate a 
tax measure which might be harmful 
politically. Yet certain Senators could 
not resist the temptation to try. Sena- 
tor Robert LaFollette, to the horror of 
conservatives, tried to tack a 6 to 71 
per cent tax on estates on to the bill. 
Senator Couzens introduced an amend- 
ment proposing a blanket tax rise of 
10 per cent. Both amendments were 
rejected. 

In an aimless drifting mood, the 
august body veered this way and that, 


while administration leaders tried vain- 
ly to bring it to helm. Worst of all, no 
message of guidance came from their 
chief, who was far away on Vincent 
Astor’s yacht, Nourmahal, unreachable 
by telephone. 

In reality even if the two obligatory 
bills should be passed, Congress would 
still be a long way from home. Other 
bills are very close to obligatory. Some* 
sort of Stock Exchange Bill was cer- 
tain to be demanded of them. The 
President had repeatedly asked for one 
since he first attacked speculation in 
his inaugural speech. Furthermore, in 
a tart letter dispatched the day before 
he vanished on his fishing trip, he had 
gone on record as demanding such leg- 
islation. 


Also close to Mr. Roosevelt’s heart 
were a number of other measures, any 
one of which, leaders in Congress be- 
lieved, he might insist on putting 
through at the current session. They 
included: a relief measure for bankrupt 
municipalities; amendments to the 
Securities Act to enable easier flow of 
credits; a bill to start a public hous- 
ing program; a banking measure to al- 
low either the RFC or the Federal Re- 
serve or some other governmental agen- 
cy to make direct grants to industry. 


In addition the President had already 
said he would like to be given another 
year’s authority to license industry un- 
der the NRA clause which expires this 
June. 


Among the measures originally out- 
lined for this session were the Com- 
munications Bill, the Copeland Bill for 
control of food and drugs, and the 
Eastman Bill for railroad consolidation. 


But the Communications Bill may 
easily be held over until next session, 
when more far-reaching legislation of 
the same character may be enacted as 
a result of the utility rate investigation 
recently instituted by Congress. The 
Copeland Bill has been so amended and 
has been subjected to so much criticism 
that few political experts felt the 








LEGISLATIVE SCHEDULE 








Likely to Pass 


Tariff Bargaining Bill. 

Direct Loan to Industry Bill. 

PWA Appropriations Bill. 

A housing program. 

Stock market Control Bill. 

Amendments to Securities Bill. 

Bankhead Cotton Control Bill. 

Relief measure for bankrupt municipalities. 


Passage Doubtful 


NRA Licensing Bill. 
Communications Bill. 


Likely to Be Held Over 


Unemployment Insurance Bill. 
Industrial Disputes Bill. 

Food and Drug Control! Bill. 
The Railroad Consolidation Bill, 
Holding Company Control Bill» 


President would urge it strongly in the 
face of such opposition. 

Although the Railroad Consolidation 
Bill is an important link in the perma- 
nent recovery chain, most advisers felt 
the President would also let this one 
slide for the time being and concentrate 
on getting Congressmen out of the 
Capitol and back to their homes before 
their humor, which has been souring 
for weeks, turns hopelessly rancid. 


© 
ROOSEVELTS: President Calls 
Elliott’s Report “Gross Libel’ 


When he left Washington for his 
two-week fishing trip aboard Vincent 
Astor’s yacht Nourmahal, the Presi- 
dent told the ten White House corre- 
spondents who accompanied him to 
Florida: ‘You need rest and I need 
rest; so let all of us forget work for a 
while and get full of health.” The re- 
porters willingly obeyed. 

Instead of chartering a vessel to 
trail the president, as was the case 
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Secretary McIntyre Relaxes at Miami 


While His Chief Goes Fishing 
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during his cruise last Summer, they re- 
mained in Miami. There they spent 
most of their time lolling about the re- 
sort, taking an hour or two off to write 
their daily dispatches. They had to 
write them from the laconic radio- 
grams sent by Vincent Astor to the 
temporary White House office in the 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel. 

But last week the reporters had an 
opportunity to obtain authentic infor- 
mation on the President’s vacation ac- 
tivities. His son Elliott, who is titular 
aviation editor for the Hearst newspa- 
pers, arrived in Miami by plane, ac- 
companied by George Hearst, son of the 
publisher. Next day Elliott took a 
seaplane out to the Nourmahal, leav- 
ing young Hearst behind (see cover). 

When Elliott returned to Miami that 
afternoon, men flocked about him. 
“Dad,” he reported, “is feeling swell.” 
Queried on his father’s attire, the 
younger Roosevelt grinned. “The us- 
ual white hat,” ‘he said, ‘fa shirt. sup- 
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posed to be white, and the dirtiest pair 
of trousers you ever saw.” The Pres- 
ident’s fishing luck, Elliott added, was 
“terrible.” 

Next evening the President and his 
shipmates, listening to the radio in the 
Nourmahal’s luxurious lounge, heard 
Lowell Thomas broadcast Elliott’s re- 
port on his father’s “terrible” luck. 
Mr. Roosevelt promptly radioed the 
Miami office to appoint a “special com- 
mittee to investigate and secure re- 
traction” of Elliott’s “gross libel.” 

Sensing an opportunity to visit the 
yacht, the reporters radioed back: 
“Ever eager to sacrifice personal en- 
joyment to the call of duty, the White 
House correspondents have sprung as 
one man and volunteered to carry out 
this arduous task of probing .. . How 
about a rendezvous at sea... .?” 

“Your generous, unselfish sugges- 
tion received with pleasure,” the Pres- 
ident replied. ‘Most convenient we 
meet Monday .. . Fishing data on 
hand. Witnesses will waive immunity.” 
The correspondents noted with amuse- 
ment that the mock inquiry was set 
for the day before the Congressional 
investigation into the charges made by 
Dr. William A. Wirt, the Brain Trust 
buster from Gary, Ind. 

The Nourmahal was anchored in the 
British Bahamas about 70 miles from 
Miami when Gar Weod’s motor yacht 





hove into view, bearing eight of the 
hews men and the President’s son, 
James, and secretary, Marvin McIntyre. 

For a full hour the correspondents 


sat in more or less solemn judgment, ' 


while the deeply tanned President 
soberly told of harrowing struggles 
with sea monsters. He even demon- 
strated for photographers the size of 
the fish, ranging from six feet down. 
But he was able to produce only one 
little marlin to corroborate his testi- 
mony. As a result, the judges were 
still deadlocked when they adjourned 
the hearing and returned to Miami. 

The reporters found that the Presi- 
dent’s daily routine had been confined 
almost exclusively to swimming, fish- 
ing, and sunning. Saturday the yacht 
had anchored off the coral island of 
Anguila, a tiny British possession about 
200 miles south of Miami. 
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Clubs and Tear Gas at Minneapolis as 5,000 Unemployed Battle Police in the Year’s Biggest Riot 











During most of the cruise he inter- 
rupted his recreation only long enough 
to read summaries of news radioed to 
him daily, and to scan important mail 
and newspapers sent by plane every 
few days. Saturday and Sunday he 
reverted to public problems for the 
first time, when he signed two Con- 
gressional bills and issued a Child 
Health Day proclamation and an ex- 
ecutive order dealing with the retire- 
ment of civil employes. 

He planned to end his fishing trip 
Thursday, arriving in Washington in 
time to see his administration lam- 
pooned by newspaper correspondents 
at the Gridiron Club dinner Saturday 
night. 


® Many years ago Conductor Herman 
Fechner of the New York Central Rail- 
road stopped collecting tickets long 
enough to chat with a woman who had 
been a frequent passenger on his New 
York-Hyde Park train. “Mark my 
word,” he said, “one of these days 
you will be the First Lady of the 
Land.” “Well, Herman,” she replied, 
“if I am, I want you to come down to 
Washington with your family and visit 
me.” She was the wife of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who had not yet become 
Governor of New York. 

“Just for fun” the conductor-prophet 
wrote a letter last month, reminding 
Mrs. Roosevelt of the incident. She 
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extended the invitation anew. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. and Mrs. Fechner and 
their two young daughters donnned 
their best clothes, traveled from their 
home in Ossining, N. Y., to Washing- 
ton, and had tea with the First Lady 
at the White House. 


®“Dynamite Gus” Sonnenberg was 
the feature attraction at a Philadelphia 
wrestling match last week, but it was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. who ex- 
ploded. A photographer spotted the 
President’s 19-year-old son among the 
spectators during the Sonnenberg bout 
and snapped his picture. Enraged, 
young Roosevelt leaped from his seat, 
pursued the camera man from the 
arena, knocked him down, and smashed 
his camera. But he neglected to smash 
the plate in the photographer’s pocket, 
with the result that the picture ap- 
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peared in The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger next day. 


*It was an eventful week for the 
President’s third son. Three days 
earlier Franklin Jr. appeared in a 
Boston police court, pleaded guilty to 
operating an improperly registered 
automobile, and paid a $20 fine. He 
had used District of Columbia license 
plates in Massachusetts beyond the 
30-day limit set by law. The fine was 
the aftermath of an accident in which 
his car struck and slightly injured a 
woman pedestrian. He was exonerated 
of guilt for the accident. 


RIOT: Police Stormed at City 
Hall by 5,000 Unemployed 


Down through the usually peaceful 
streets of Minneapolis last week swept 
a grim mob. Not much different from 
the rioters who two months ago swept 
through Paris in an effort to storm the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Minneapolis 
paraders wore red arm bands and car- 
ried placards demanding relief. 

Swinging into Fifth Street the 5,000 
paraders pulled up in front of the or- 
nate City Hall-Court House Building 
where leaders harangued them from 
car tops. Finally a committee of 


INTERNATIONAL 


eighteen was selected to present de- 
mands to the city council. 

After some argument the members 
were admitted through the ring of po- 
lice that circled the building. As they 
marched up the steps, the committee 
passed under hooded protuberances on 
the hall’s facade. They were machine 
guns. 

The committee members asked the 
council for continuance of the CWA, 
increased relief allowances, and imme- 
diate relief for those who lost jobs 
when the CWA expired a fortnight ago. 
As they came out of the council cham- 
ber they were seized by the police and 
whisked off to jail. 

Outside, the 5,000 waited. Time 
dragged. Finally they decided to ap- 
point another committee to find what 
had happened to the first So five more 
men were sent into the building—only 
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to vanish like their predecessors in the 
arms of waiting police. 

At noontime the impatient mob be- 
gan to suspect that something was 
wrong. Through the crowd spread the 
rumor of the arrests. An angry shout 
rose: “The double crossers. The dirty 
double crossers!”’ 

There was a rush for weapons. A 
coal truck pushing through the crowd 
was halted and seized. A hundred 
grimy hands reached up for lumps of 
coal, drew back, and hurled them 
through the City Hall windows. As 
police started pummeling rioters’ heads 
with clubs, part of the mob rushed to 
a parking lot. There they looted auto- 
mobile tool boxes of jack handles and 
wrenches. Brandishing these they at- 
tacked, sending thirteen policemen to 
the hospital. 

With the situation growing more and 
more tense and the mob urged on by a 
shrieking old crone on crutches, tear 
gas bombs, hissing white spray, flew 
from the police lines. But almost as 
soon as they landed, the mob picked 
them up and sent them whizzing back. 

Finally Fire Chief Earl Traeger was 
summoned and was ordered to douse 
the howling horde. Flatly he refused, 
maintaining that the mob would tear 
up the Minneapolis fire department’s 
fine equipment. 

After four hours of rushing and 
counter rushing in the worst riot the 
country had witnessed during the 
Roosevelt administration, the demon- 
stration died away. Casualties were 
only eighteen injured. Wisely the 
authorities kept the machine guns 
sealed and hooded. 

Meanwhile the much harried City 
Council, whicn had no authority over 
the Federal CWA, voted to recommend 
to Washington the demands of the 
strikers. 


IMPOTENT: House Takes Hours 
To Pass Adjournment Motion 


The House of Representatives spent 
nearly two hours last week trying to 
stop a member who wanted to talk for 
five minutes. 

Jaded from its hectic month of work 
under pressure from the White House, 
the House had turned for relaxation to 
the time-honored business of reward- 
ing the boys back home. The clerk 
was droning out one private bill after 
another. “A bill for the relief of the 
Noank Shipyard;” “a bill for the re- 
lief of John S. Cathcart;” “a bill for 
the relief of Capt. J. O. Faria...” 

“Mr. Speaker I reserve a point of 
order and ask unanimous consent to 
speak for five minutes.” A new voice 
interrupted the rasping tones of the 
clerk. Representative George Foulkes 
of Michigan was ready to make his 
maiden speech. 

Hamilton Fish asked him wearily 
what he wanted to talk about. Mr. 
Foulkes said he wanted to discuss 
criticism that had been offered against 
“certain members of the Department 
of Agriculture.” 

Mr. Black of New York objected. 











Representative Foulkes sat down. “A 
bill to...” the clerk droned on. Again 
Mr. Foulkes rose, and this time Thomas 
L. Blanton of Texas rose to back him 
up. 

The Representative from Texas felt 
his colleague was entitled to five min- 
utes of any House’s time. After all, he 
said, the Representative from Michigan 
had used only two minutes of the 
House’s time since he had been a 
member. 

But the House wanted to pass its 
relief bills. Stubborn now, Mr. Blan- 
ton, veteran of many wild-eyed debates, 
called for a roll-call and kept his col- 
leagues squirming for twenty minutes 
while the clerk bellowed their names. 

The vote was for no speech. “A bill 
to ...,” the clerk began again as the 
House went about its business. 


But a gleam had begun to smolder 
in the eye of the Gentleman from 
Texas. He wanted to hear that maiden 
speech, and he again asked for unani- 
mous consent. Mr. Hancock of New 
York objected. Mr. Blanton threatened 
another roll-call. Mr. Hancock moved 
for adjournment. It was rejected. Mr. 
Blanton called for his roll-call. The 
motion was introduced and voted down. 


The situation then moved from the 
absurd to the fantastic. Mr. Blanton 
claimed there was no quorum and that 
the roll-call motion could not be voted 
down. A general head-scratching fol- 
lowed, members looking in vain for 
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Fourteenth Week, Regular Session 


73d Congress 
SENATE: 
Debated Tax Bill, adopting and rejecting 
various amendments. 
Passed Legislative Appropriation Bill, 
sent it to conference. 


and 


Money appropriated: approximately $25,- 
000,000. 
Time in debate: 24 hours, 30 minutes. 
HOUSE: 


Passed resolution authorizing Federal Power 
Commission to investigate electric power 
rates throughout the country, and sent it 
to President. 

Passed Jones Sugar Control Bill and sent 
it to Senate. 

Passed Johnson Bill denying American 
credit to nations defaulting in their debts, 
and sent it to President. 

Passed Connery Bill authorizing statistical 
studies by Labor Department. 

Passed (337-1) Home Loan Guarantee Bill, 
after eliminating merit clause, and sent it 
to President. 

Money appropriated: none. 

Time in debate: 11 hours, 45 minutes. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Apr. 5) 
Receipts: $44,490,648.28 
Expenditures: $187,939,751.03 
Balance in Treasury: $4,731,558,547.91 
Deficit, fiscal year: $2,655,107,341.31 
Public debt: $26,179,042,127.46 
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guidance to Adolph J. Sabath, Speaker 
pro tem, who appeared thoroughly 
rattled and unable to straighten things 
out. Could the House adjourn, call a 
roll, proceed with business? 


The shadows were lengthening. On 
the advice of Lou Deschler, the House 
parliamentarian, the Speaker ruled for 
the second roll-call, the peevish mem- 
bers howling, hooting, and objecting. 


Doubtless this would not have ended 
the matter, for Mr. Blanton still wanted 
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to hear Mr. Foulke’s maiden effort. 
But at this point Thomas H. Cullen 
of Brooklyn, assistant Democratic whip, 
rushed into the melee, scolded the 
House which had voted down four 
motions for adjournment, and offered 
the fifth motion. 


“Accordingly,” concluded the Con- 
gressional Record, “at 3 o’clock and 
48 minutes P. M. the House adjourned.” 


Representative Foulkes, whose inno- 
cent request had wasted half a day, 
was left to gather up his notes and 
polish over that five-minute speech. 


PUERTO RICO: Revolt of the 
Lepers Breaks Out in Capital 


There is something doing almost 
every minute in Baldorioty Plaza, the 
beautiful public square situated in the 
middle of San Juan. A month ago 
crowds followed Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt through it; a fortnight ago mobs 
of people gaped at a roped-off professor 
on a seven-day hunger strike, and last 
week ten lepers from the colony at 
near-by Trujillo Alto gathered there to 
denounce the government. 


Spokesman for his nine fellow trav- 
elers and the 50-odd other leprous in- 
mates of the leprosorium was Jacinto 
Maldonado, 43-year-old dean of the 
sufferers. To uneasy newspaper men, 
he handed a letter he was dispatching 
to the insular Legislature. It read: “If 
we are condemned to perpetual isola- 
tion, cut off from our loved ones, and 
left with no expectation but the death 
that will liberate us from our chains 
of suffering, and if we are condemned 
to die of hunger in confinement, we 
choose rather to die in our homes or, 
if necessary, in the streets...” 


The food, which caused the revolt of 
the lepers, consisted largely of beans, 
rice, and salty codfish. The depression 
has lately cut grapefruit, chicken, but- 
ter, milk, and eggs from the menu. 


San Juan police, annoyed at seeing 
the public square cluttered up with 
lepers, bundled the sickly tribe off to 
jail, detained them for a few hours, and 
then took them back to the colony. 
Policemen spent the rest of the night 
scrubbing their cells with formalde- 
hyde. 

Most island observers tended to dis- 
miss the revolt as being of the type 
familiar to all boarding house keepers. 
They pointed out that present quarters, 
small concrete houses with flower beds 
and vegetable gardens, were much finer 
than the ghastly hovels on Goat Island, 
the home of the colony until its move 
to the mainland three years ago. 


The chief cause of trouble at Trujillo 
Alto, all believed, was that prisoners 
from the penitentiary next door did all 
the colony labor. Prisoners tend vege- 
table and flower gardens, clean colony 
streets, and do odd repair jobs, leaving 
the lepers nothing to do but sleep, eat, 
and bask fh the sweltering tropical 
shade. Boredom, not bad food, is what 


,fent the lepers to Baldorioty Plaza, 


authorities say. 
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American Gold Rush to Alaska, New Style: Airplane Used by Prospecting 
Party, at Rest Alongside an old River Steamer at Carcross on the Yukon 


INTERNATIONAL 


Crew Club Room of the Soviet Freighter Kim, First Russian Ship to Dock at New York 
Since 1917. The Banner, “Ahead to World’s Revolution,” Aroused Much Curiosity 
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ELECTIONS: Students Press Two 
Teachers Into City Office 


Students took a hand in municipal 
affairs in two widely separated local- 
ities—Tulsa, Okla. (population 141,- 
000), and Beaver Dam, Wis. (popula- 
tion 9,800)—last week and in each 
case swept their candidate and teacher 
into office. 


TULSA: Oscar Winthrop Hoop, a 
retired Lieutenant Colonel of the regu- 
lar army and an instructor of political 
science at Tulsa University, looked 
down at a class some time ago and 
delivered his favorite lecture. “You 
can’t defeat the political machine un- 
less you play machine politics. You 
have to make cheap promises and kiss 
babies if you want to be elected.” 

“Why?” interrupted a_ beardless 
youth in the front row. “What have 
you ever done about it?” 

Colonel Hoop swallowed hard, ad- 
mitted that he never had “done any- 


Col. Oscar W. Hoop on Shoulders of His Students Who 


Swept 


thing about it,” but stuck to his point. 
Then, just to prove that he was right, 
he became a candidate for Fire and 
Police Commissioner in the Tulsa 
Democratic primaries. 

“I shall make no promises, make no 
campaign, kiss no babies and conduct 
myself as a gentleman. I have no 
prospects or desire for election.” 

There were seven other candidates 
in the field, including a Democratic 
boss and frequent officeholder, Thomas 
I. Munroe. Tulsa University students, 
some 300 of them, had no thought of 
letting Colonel Hoop prove his con- 
tention. Citizens were buttonholed on 
the streets and cornered in their homes 
by earnest youngsters electioneering 
for their political science instructor. 
In the primaries, Hoop, defeated in his 
argument, rolled to victory. 

“Hoop made one speech. I made 
170,” the defeated Mr. Munroe told 
the students. “But you do have to 
have an organization to win. I’ve been 


Him Into Political Office in 
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twenty years getting mine to working 
and yours has already knocked it hay- 
wire.” 

Although Democratic nomination is 
equivalent to election, Colonel Hoop 
continued his campaign, making no 
promises of jobs, delivering no speech 
more than a minute long, and caressing 
no babies. Chief plank in his platform: 
“Use less bedbug exterminator in the 
jail and keep bringing the rascals in.” 


Hoop swept into office ahead even of 
his ticket, which triumphed 3 to 1. 
Election night the students crowded 
Colonel Hoop’s home to jeer at him 
over lemonade and coffee. His first 
statement: “I’m getting to be such a 
politician I lean over to the other bed 
in the morning and shake hands with 
my wife.” His first promise: To go 
to Berkeley, Calif., and study police 
methods under which that city has a 
small police force and an ‘unusually 
low crime record. 


BEAVER DAM: In the meantime, 
another group of students, some of 
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Tulsa, Okla. 


them gray-haired business men, voted 
into the Mayor’s office a 70-year-old 
Wisconsin spinster schoolmarm in 
what she termed a “plot behind my 
back.” 


Mathematics teacher in Beaver Dam 
for 49 years, Miss Mary Spellman was 
virtually elected before she knew her 
old-time students even had thought of 
her for Mayor. She was elected over 
the Socialist incumbent, Rae Weaver, 
by a 2-to-1 vote. 


Her victory was celebrated by bon- 
fires, roman candles, and “Imagine, at 
my age,” she said, “being on the busi- 
ness end of a snake dance!” 


Her promise: To make her admin- 
istration fearless, honest and practical. 
Her statement: “I suppose a back- 
ground of mathematics ...may not 
be bad because we must see things 
clearly ... and figure straight ahead 
until we get the right answer.” 


NAVY: We Need All Our Ships, 
Temporarily Not in Pacific 


All within five days the United 
States Navy made toward the Orient 
two gestures—one left-handed and one 
right-handed. 


LEFT HAND: In Washington the 
House Naval Affairs Committee had 
the unusual experience of hearing the 
navy ask it not to spend $20,000,009 
on battleships. Admiral William H. 
Standley, Chief of Naval Operations, 
begged the committee to kill an ap- 
propriation to modernize the U. S. S. 
California and Tennessee. Such an 
operation would require two years, he 
said. Moreover, the uniformed head 
of the navy pointed out, a new naval 
conference may be held in London in 
1935 which might lay down specifi- 
cations nullifying the proposed modern- 
ization. Finally the two ships are 
needed as fighting units of the fleet. 

The House committee tabled the bill. 
Immediately the Japanese Naval Min- 
ister, Mineo Osumi, authorized a state- 
ment in which nothing was seen in 
“the present situation to justify Ad- 
miral Standley becoming nervous about 
retiring two fighting ships from active 
duty.” He added that the Japanese 
Navy continues its modernization pro- 
gram “undeterred by any fears at this 
time.” 


RIGHT HAND: Off Southern Cali- 
fornia, in the stretch of water between 
San Pedro and San Diego, the United 
States Battle Fleet and the Scouting 
Fleet sailed last Monday on a voyage 
which will leave the Japanese Navy 
supreme in the Pacific until next Fall. 
In this seagoing procession were 113 
vessels from the great 30,000-ton 
“battlewagons” to cigar-shaped sub- 
marines. Manning the armada are 
3,700 officers and 44,000 enlisted men. 

The combined fleets will pass through 
the Panama Canal the first week in 
May and then, with no lights showing, 
will work out in the Caribbean “Fleet 
Problem XV,” a play war in which an 
enemy fleet has captured Puerto Rico. 
The war over, the grim gray ships will 
sail up the Atlantic coast and give a 
“show” before President Roosevelt in 
New York waters the day after Me- 
morial Day. 


KINGFISH: Senator Long Spends 
Three Days in the Headlines 


Senator Huey Long, under whom it 
is said “the skids” have been put, is 
fighting for his political life. Last week 
he held off oblivion very well: Instead 
of being “skidded” out of the limelight 
he loves so well, for three days he was 
very much in it—to the annoyance of 
his fellow Senators and the delight of 
spectators. 

Postmaster General Farley, job-dis- 
penser for the administration, had cut 
Senator Long out of what the Senator 
considered was his fair share of patron- 
age as Louisiana’s representative, and 
had given it to Col. John P. Sullivan 
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of New Orleans. The exasperated Sen- 
ator retaliated by attacking Colonel 
Sullivan and also Col. E. R. Bradley, 
a gambling man, three times winner 
of the Kentucky Derby, and owner of 
“Bradley’s” on Palm Beach, the coun- 
try’s largest gambling casino. He ac- 
cused the Colonels of improperly dic- 
tating to D. D. Moore, Louisiana inter- 
nal-revenue collector, and of running 
a system of crooked betting wires 
from their Louisiana Jockey Club. 

The Senator sounded off in the 
room of the Senate Finance Committee, 
of which he is a member. Disregarding 
the contemptuous objections of his 
fellow members he proved that Col- 
onel Sullivan had placed three secre- 
taries in Mr. Moore’s revenue office. 
He also proved that the two Colonels 
operated the Louisiana Jockey Club. 
But he failed to reveal the alleged 
betting wire. Colonel Sullivan, who 
was present in Washington, announced 
that Senator Long was a dirty so- 
and-so. 

Mustering his Senatorial dignity, 
Huey then offered to take the Colonel’s 
lawyer, Edward Rightor, “out into the 
corridor.” Police intervened. 

Incensed when the Finance Com- 
mittee refused to right his wrongs, 
the Senator went to the Senate floor 
to make trouble. He threatened to 
run a filibuster against the revenue 
bill, turned on Senator Pat Harrison, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and accused him of protecting the 


Finally, convinced it would get no 
action that day, it adjourned. 

Next day Long and Clark apologized, 
asking that their language be omitted 
from the record. 

Net result of the battle: Moore stays 
in Louisiana; Southern Senators know 
Huey will be in their States with sound 
trucks this Summer unless they work 
to get him his lost patronage, and a 
new dish, the cheapest listed was added 
to the Senate Restaurant menu: 

“Kingfish fried in cornmeal: 35 
cents.” 


ALL IN A WEEK: Kansas City 
Manager Fired On and Warned 


Henry F. McElroy, City Manager of 
Kansas City, and his daughter, Mary, 
for whose freedom her father paid kid- 
napers $30,000 last June, sat quietly in 
their home. A bullet crashed through 
the window, struck the dining room 
table, and fell to the floor. Next day 
Miss McElroy answered the telephone. 
“We never miss twice,” said the caller 
and hung up. 

The City Manager blames politics for 
the attack. Critical of his and the T. J. 
Pendergast Democratic organization, 
members of opposing parties are “try- 
ing to get somebody to shoot some 
one,” he said. “All this is unfair to my 
little girl. She is only 26. Imagine how 
she feels when a woman calls up and 





“interest” and of riding into office on 
the late Senator Vardaman’s back. 
The august body became demoral- 
ized. Senator Bennett Champ Clark 
of Missouri asked Huey why he “hid 
under the bed during the World War?” 
“IT had a wife and three children 
and was classed 4-a,” he replied. “Any- 
how, I wasn’t mad at anybody.” Long 
accused Clark of having rented a sound 
truck for his campaign tour, and 
pulled a receipted bill for $600 from his 
pocket to prove it. The Senate squirmed 
as Huey made political capital out 
of personal squabbling for six hours. 


ACME 


Col. E. R. Bradley (Left) and Huey Long at Hot-Tempered Senate Hearing 


says: ‘It’s too bad the bullet didn’t hit 
you’.” 

Mr. McElroy declared he would not 
ask police to guard his house. 

Seaman’s Dream: The freighter Kim, 
first Russian ship to come to New 
York since 1917, docked. Sailors from 
other ships flocked to see what was 
described as the “floating millennium.” 

Amazed they learned that the Kim 
has no forecastle. Ordinary seamen live 
in outside cabins for two amidships; 
deck boys share a cabin among three, 
and the officers, able seamen, and oil- 





ers enjoy the privacy of a cabin each. 

Discipline is maintained by a sur- 
prising system. If a seaman feels an 
officer is unjust, he reports the officer 
to the Soviet officials. If a sailor mis- 
behaves the fact is posted on a bulle- 


tin board—humiliation makes him 
mend his ways. 
Two pretty stewardesses “keep 


things clean and serve the meals.” 
“They lend a homelike touch to life at 
sea,” said the captain. A club room 
equipped with a radio, piano, games, 
and books adds to the enjoyment of life 
for Russian tars. 

Beauty: High school students of 
Wichita, Kan., asked to define beauty, 
showed that one man’s beauty is 
another man’s T-bone steak. Among 
the definitions were: 

Schubert’s Serenade at dusk; T-bone 
steak smothered in onions; report card 
with all As; christening of a baby; 
brother taking his sister to a show; 
and cemetery on Decoration Day. 

Travel by Water: Willy Beene, Mrs. 

Beene, and their three little Beenes 
started down to the sea in a house. 
The usually placid Washita River, 
which has flooded to a width of two 
miles along a seven-mile front near Elk 
City, Okla., took the Beene house on its 
journey. 
- Everyone was asleep when the flood 
eame. Willy Beene woke up when the 
house heeled over. He put the children 
on a bed to keep out of the water. 
“We were floating down the river, but 
I didn’t know it.” There wes a jolt 
and the house grounded on a hill a 
mile below its former location. The 
Beenes climbed out. 

Nudists: “We are definitely past the 
experimental. stage,” said Dr. Ilsley 
Boone, executive secretary of the In- 
ternational Nudist Conference. Dr. 
Boone says that converts to nudism 
this year have increased by 400 per 
cent. 


® In Chicago a matter of policy divid- 
ed the nudists into two schools of 
thought. Should they start their dis- 
robing by easy stages or hurl away 
their clothes with one grand gesture? 
Kenneth K. Krippene said the members 
of his camp will start gradually. They 
will wear shorts and brassieres for a 
time. Mrs. Alois S. Knapp, who oper- 
ates another camp said Mr. Krippene 
was “welching.” ‘We'll have no easy 
stages,” she declared. 

Sheriff William D. Meyering of Cook 
County said: “They’ll all be locked up 
if they start stripping around here.” 


® New York police received an appeal 
from a woman to “do something about 
that place on Broadway” where her 
husband spent too much time. A po- 
liceman and a policewoman went to 
see what was thought to be a gambling 
joint. To their horror they were sur- 
rounded by nude men and women. 
Their guide (who was clothed) said: 
“You’re bashful, I understand,” and 
took off her clothes. 

“Lady,” said the policeman, “this is 
too much. I got to pinch this place.” 
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BELGIUM: Rumors of Restoration of Monarchy 


In Vienna Spread as Zita and Otto Pack Their Trunks 


Only six miles from busy, modern 
Brussels stands the turreted castle 
of Steenockerzeel, deep in a venerable 
grove of oaks and beeches. Deep also 
are the plots concocted here by Zita, 
one-time Empress of Austria-Hungary, 
to place her eldest son, Otto, on a 
throne. 

Last week she announced quietly that 
before July 1 she will move her family 
out of Steenockerzeel, its home for 
three years. She explained that her 
landlord, Prince de Croix, was going to 
turn the castle over to his son, who 
plans to marry. But the decision to 
move fitted in neatly with reports of a 
coming Hapsburg restoration in Aus- 
tria. 

Otto, an unimpressive youth of 21, is 
both a Hapsburg and a Bourbon. His 
father, Karl of Hapsburg, frightened by 
a revolution, abdicated as Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary in 1918. Zita, whose 
dark hair and eyes indicate her Italian 
birth, is a former Princess of Bourbon- 
Parma. 

Willful and gnawed by ambition, she 
twice forced her easy-going husband 
to return to Hungary and seek his lost 
throne, accompanying him herself on 
his second attempt. Rebuffed by rifle 
fire from the followers of Admiral Hor- 
thy, who had established himself as 
Regent in Karl’s absence, the royal 
couple was exiled to Madeira, where 
the former Emperor died at the age of 
35. Zita, mother of eight children, 
pinned her hopes on Otto. 

She educated him as a king, requir- 
ing the other youngsters to address him 
as “Your Majesty.” After lean years 
in a Spanish fishing village where King 
Alfonso offered her a cottage, she 
moved to Belgium so that Otto might 
enter the University of Louvain. 

She got him a Ford to hasten him to 
his studies, and employed a tutor for 
extra-curricular subjects. To help pay 
the pretender’s tuition fees, the family 
scrimped on its meals. The other chil- 
dren—she calls four of them archdukes, 
and three archduchesses—dusted and 
swept the castle, aided by Zita’s eself- 
financing court chamberlain and lady- 
in-waiting. 

While Otto was winning his Ph. D., 
Zita promoted his cause in Europe. In 
Rome last October sheemartialed bright- 
uniformed Royalist friends for a re- 
union at which she played the Queen 
on a gilt hotel throne. Later she let 
it be known that Otto might soon wed 
Princess Maria, youngest daughter of 
the King and Queen of Italy. But Pre- 
mier Mussolini’s newspaper, Il Popolo 
d'Italia, burst into figurative roars of 
laughter. 

Otto himself made several timid bids 
for power, sending letters to officials in 
Austrian towns to test their attitude 
toward him. Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss took pains to rebuff him. 

Recent developments in Austria have 


given Otto and his mother new hope. 
Last month the tenants of the Haps- 
burg palace in Vienna received orders 
to clear out by Aug. 1. Government 
officials explained that the space was 
needed for offices. But gossip said that 
Otto and his imperial mamma would 
soon move in. 

A newspaper in Graz was lately sup- 
pressed for ridiculing Otto. More 
significant is the new Austrian Consti- 
tution, outlined three weeks ago. It 
provides for a President with powers 
no less absolute than those wielded over 
Austria-Hungary by Otto’s great-great 
uncle, Emperor Franz Josef. More- 
over it again sets up Roman Catholi- 
cism—the Hapsburg religion—as the 
privileged church. 

In Hungary, legitimists openly pushed 
their demands. Budapest newspapers 
carried appeals addressed by Royalist 
leaders to Admiral Horthy and Premier 
Julius Goemboes, urging them to pre- 
pare for a restoration. 

Should the ex-Empress succeed in 
hoisting Otto onto the throne of either 
nation, growls are sure to issue from 
the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania). Dr. Eduard 
Benes, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, 
has announced that his country will 
sever diplomatic relations, and Bogoljub 
Jeftich, Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, 
hints darkly at “bloodshed.” 

But Zita doesn’t seem to care. A 
fanatical believer in the divine right 
of kings, she went calmly about her 
trunk-packing, leaving her foes in the 
dark as to her next move. 


NORWAY: Crag Falls, Sea Leaps 
To Overwhelm Two Villages 


The fisher folk of Tafjord and Fjoera 
talked often of the great loose cliff that 
hung like a malignant fate over the 
purple Korsnaes fjord. Fifty miles in 
from the Atlantic, they had few visitors 
during the long Winter months, and 
little elge to talk about. And so, while 
they mended their nets and trawls, 
they speculated about what would hap- 
pen if the cliff fell. 

Some of the old fellows, hungry for 
attention, liked to predict a terrible 
disaster. Great waves, they argued, 
raised by the tumbling mountain, 
would sweep the two hamlets from 
their low perches on either side of the 
rocky canyon. 

At 3 o’clock last Saturday morning 
a deafening crash resounded through 
the fjord. Another followed, and a 
third, loudest of all. Three walls of 
water. surged over the sleeping ham- 
lets. The last, 30 feet high, reached 
an electrical transformer whose white 
flash illuminated a ghastly scene. | 

Boats tumbled about among the 
wooden cottages. Bodies swirled in 
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the flood. On a rooftop a mother clung 
to three small children. The third 
wave swept them away. 

The water surged back almost as 
quickly as it had come. Next morning 
the shivering survivors counted their 
dead. In the smashed houses, or float- 
ing among the wreckage on the fjord, 
they found more than 40 bodies, in- 
cluding 20 children. 


° 
BRITAIN: War Spy at Wedding 
Of Daughter of His Captor 


Miss Faith Hall’s wedding at Lynd- 
hurst, Hampshire, last week was not a 
quiet one. The medals and gold braid 
of nineteen of His Majesty’s Admirals, 
including Earl Jellicoe and the bride’s 
father, Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Hall, 
far outshone the plain Lieutenant’s uni- 
form of the bridegroom, Peter Stubbs. 
Not least among the glittering guests 
was Capt. Franz Rintelen von Kleist. 

The career of the Captain has been 
glamorous. <A crony of the former 
Crown Prince, Admiral Alfred von Tir- 
pitz, and other German celebrities of 
war days, he came to the United States 
in 1915 to make trouble for the Allies. 
Masquerading as a Mr. Hansen, he 
crossed into Mexico and attempted to 
persuade Generals Victoriano Huerta 
and Pancho Villa to purchase for home 
consumption American ammunition 
which France and England needed bad- 
ly. 

To preserve his incognito, he blithely 
handed out $450,000 in bribes to know- 
ing parties. But the secret came out, 
followed by a Federal indictment for 
conspiracy. The hunted Captain board- 
ed a neutral Dutch vessel and set sail 
for England where Sir Reginald Hall, 
then head of the British Naval Intelli- 
gence Service, nabbed him. 

A warm friendship between spy and 
captor resulted. When the German 
finished his book of war memoirs last 
year, the Briton wrote an introduction 
to it. Now both are actors in a film 
portraying the former spy’s exploits. 
Miss Hall and Lieutenant Stubbs will 
also figure in it, for movies were taken 
of the wedding. 


KING’S MUSICK: Sir Walford Davies 
Now in Charge of Royal Harmonies 


The ancient, honorary title of Master 
of the King’s Musick, left vacant by 
the death of Sir Edward Elgar in Feb- 
ruary, was conferred last week on Sir 
Walford Davies. His duties will con- 
sist of an occasional composition or 
performance at the royal command. 

A Shropshire lad, Sir Walford began 
his musical career as choir boy at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. He became 
a celebrity at 35, when he composed 
“Everyman,” the miracle play that 
swept through the English-speaking 
world, and became the favorite num- 
ber at boarding school and provincial 
festivals. 

During the World War he served as 
a Major, acting as musical director for 
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Prince Otto (Front Center), now 21, on a Recent Visit to Paris to Attend the \Funeral of 
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the Royal Air Force. His activities 
among singing Welshmen won him his 
knighthood in 1922. 

“As an organist, choirmaster, and 
composer,” says The London Times, 
‘the has exerted the strongest influence 
on the church music of his generation.” 


FRANCE: Rumblings Accompany 
Doumergue’s Pay Cut Ruling 


Unmoved by the chorus of protesting 
yelps which government employes let 
loose, Premier Gaston Doumergue last 
week decreed drastic economies to save 
France from inflation or bankruptcy. 
His program provides for the gradual 
retirement of 85,700 civil servants— 
10 per cent of the total—and salary 
cuts for everybody else in the govern- 
ment pay. 

President Albert Lebrun’s salary and 
allowance of 3,600,000 francs ($237,600 
currently) is reduced 20 per cent. Cabi- 
net Ministers, who receive $22,440, lose 
15 per cent. Other salaries of more than 
100;000 francs ($6,600) take a 10 per 
cent slash. Below that figure there is 
a 5 per cent reduction which will apply 
to about 450,000 employes who receive 
less than $792 a year. Total savings 
are expected to reach 2,800,000,000 
francs ($184,800,000). 

The budgetary deficit, however, is at 
least 4,000,000,000 francs ($264,000,- 
000). To make up the difference, M. 
Doumergue planned to reduce pensions 
and allowances of World War veterans. 

Well organized opposition to just 
such economy measures has toppled 
three French Ministries in the last 
fourteen months. But Premier Dou- 
mergue has dictatorial power, granted 
by the French legislators, to force his 
program through. He took care to 
warn the nation again last week that 
she must squarely face her financial 
dilemma, 

Nevertheless, 1,600 employes of the 
government-owned telegraph system 
struck for 90 minutes as a protest. 
Other workers’ groups passed angry 
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resolutions. Communists prepared for 
a walk-out on May Day. 

Meanwhile the inquiry into the Sta- 
visky scandal dragged on. Newspapers 
sought to pump up interest and circu- 
lation by publishing false reports of 
sensational developments. Enraged, 
perhaps, by such tactics, Gen. Bardy 
de Fourtou, a witness at the inquiry, 
attacked a camera man who sought to 
photograph him (see cover). He was 
no more successful, however, than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., (see page 
11) for the victim’s colleague’s got the 
picture. 


GERMANY: Hitler Uses Gentle 
Hand in Religious Troubles 


“A politician must estimate the value 
of a religion, not so much in connec- 
tion with the faults inherent in it, but 
in relation to the advantages of a sub- 
stitute which may be manifestly better. 
But until some such substitute appears, 
only fools and criminals will destroy 
what is there on the spot.” Thus spoke 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler in his auto- 
biography, “My Battle.” 

Last week Herr Hitler doubtless re- 
membered these words of wisdom. His 
campaign .to root out the old faith from 
the hearts of German Protestants and 
Catholics was running into serious 
snags.. Instead of calling out the 
troops, the Chancellor decided on a 
conservative gesture. He suspended 
three leaders of the Nazi Youth who 
on Palm Sunday directed an attack on 
a Catholic Youth meeting. Armed with 
camp knives, the young Nazis fell on 
the Catholics and beat them while 
frightened police hesitated to interfere. 
The Hitler youths seized banners, and 
a swastika flag. Although it is the 
national emblem, they claimed the 
Catholics. had no right to it. 

“After all,” a spokesman for the 
church said, “you cannot blame the 
Nazi boys. Hate against us is being 
systematically instilled by the leaders. 
We are being treated worse than 


Communists.” Pope Pius XI again ex- 
horted young pilgrims to stand fast 
in their “noble battle.” 

The battle continued. In the Ruhr, 
a Catholic paper sought to enjoin a 
uniformed Nazi from securing sub- 
scriptions to Gen. Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering’s National Zeitung by threats. 
The court, denying the injunction, held 
the Catholic press a “superfluity.” At 
Wuerzburg, a shouting crowd of Nazis 
forced its way into the palace of the 
Catholic Bishop. A Storm Troop leader 
controlled them when police had failed. 
He then persuaded the Bishop to grant 
their demands, the transfer of a parish 
priest who had criticized the govern- 
ment, and a first communion service 
which had been postponed. 

Reich Bishop Ludwig Mueller, under 
Hitler’s orders to bring peace to the 
Protestant church, named Rev. Dr. 
Scharfenberg to succeed Dr. Martin 
Niemoeller, leader of the opposition. 
But the parishioners who back their 
gallant pastor to a man, coldly declined 
the new minister. ‘‘We were not aware,” 
they said, “that there is a vacancy 
here.” 

Dr. Scharfenberg remained discreetly 
absent from the Rev. Dr. Niemoeller’s 
big church at Dahlem last Sunday. 
There his defiant rival preached to an 
enthusiastic congregation, taking his 
text from the First Epistle of John, 
V. 4: “For whatsoever is born of God 
overcometh the world: And this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.” 


« 
TURKEY: Mr. Insull Does Some 
Pacing in Istanbul Prison 


Behind the barred window of a plain 
white room usually reserved for sick 
inmates, Samuel Insull paced up and 
down last week in his prison at Istan- 
bul. At first his only furniture was an 
iron bedstead and a brazier for coals. 
Gradually, however, the former Chica- 
go utilities czar wangled a mattress, a 
stove, an armchair, and two fellow 
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prisoners, Taragano Effendi and Hik- 
met Ali. 

Taragano served as his interpreter. 
Hikmet Ali earned 20 cents a day as 
his valet. Like Capt. Ioannis Mousouris 
of the Maiotis, he immediately com- 
mercialized his experience and em- 
barked on a literary career with the 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 
Insull spent his time munching peanuts, 
reading The Paris Herald, and writing 
his memoirs. 

On a boat in the harbor his friend 
Mme. Lilie Kouryoumdjoglou flashed 
her Greek passport and exerted her 
dark charms on Turkish police in an ef- 
fort to land and visit him. She had re- 
turned from a futile trip to Rumania 
in Insull’s behalf. In Istanbul, as at 
Constanza, she was not permitted to 
land. Attempting to slip ashore se- 
cretly, it was reported, she fell over- 
board into the dirty waters of the 
harbor. Disheartened, she sailed back 
to Piraeus. 

Insull’s London agents cabled him 
$10,000. His lawyers flirted with the 
idea of regaining British citizenship 
for him, but high authorities in Lon- 
don held that he could not win it back 
automatically “even if Union Jacks 
were tatooed all over his body.” 

Attorney General Kenan Bey ruled 
that Insull could not appeal Turkey’s 
decision to deliver him to the United 
States. The same day the American 
State Department cabled the text of a 
warrant for his arrest signed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. It authorized Burton 
Y. Berry, American Vice Consul at 
Istanbul, to return the prisoner to this 
country. 


NEWFOUNDLAND: Captain Kean 
Captures His Millionth Seal 


You mustn’t swim till yow’re six 
weeks old, 
Or your head will be sunk by 
your heels; 
And Summer gales and Killer 
Whales 
Are bad for baby seals. 
—Kipling’s “The White Seal” 


A far more relentless foe of seal 
babies and their parents, however, is 
Capt. Abram Kean, a stalwart old fel- 
low of 78, whose unshaven whiskers last 
week could not conceal the satisfied 
smile that cracked his ruddy, weather- 
beaten face. Master of the steamer 
Beothic and Commodore of the New- 
foundland sealing fleet, he had 40,000 
pelts below deck, and a lifetime total 
of 1,000,000. 

In reaching the 1,000,000 mark on his 
sixty-sixth voyage into the White 
North, Captain Kean set a record which 
has never been equaled in the history 
of sealing. But his friends in St. Johns 
were not surprised. Captain Kean has 
returned “high liner”’—with the most 
pelts—more often than any other 
skipper in the colony. 

Among Newfoundland’s marine in- 
dustries, sealing ranks second only to 
cod-fishing. The seals, unlike the 
Pacific species, are useless for fur but 
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yield valuable leather and oil for soap 
making. They are found on the North 
Atlantic ice pack which drifts down on 
the Labrador current, and are killed 
in scores of thousands during the open 
season from Mar. 15 to May 1. 

In an industry carried on principally 
by rough, tough illiterates, Captain 
Kean is venerated not only for his 
ability as a sealer but because of his 
education. He is a skipper in the 
Royal Naval Reserve, a former mem- 
ber of the Newfoundland Assembly, 
and a lecturer. Bluff, good-humored, 
and hearty, he is still able to hoist his 
bulky body into the crow’s nest or to 
stow away a cargo of seal meat for his 
evening meal. 

All St. Johns gathered at the 
wharves on sailing day. Some of the 
men walk in from homes 100 miles dis- 
tant to go “swilin’,” as they say. In 
the bleak harbor they find a nonde- 
script fleet of steamers and sailing 
ships, most of them ancient, but all 
solidly timbered of greenheart and oak 
and sheathed with heavy iron at the 
bows. 

When the fleet sights a herd, the 
crews leap out on the ice floes for a 
bloody carnival. Clad in heavy clothes 
and “skinny woppers’’—sealskin boots 
chewed and softened by the teeth of 
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which catch men out on the ice, and 
the explosions of gunpowder, carried to 
blast passages through the ice. The 
irresponsible sealers smoke while 
seated on cans of the stuff—with violent 
results. It was gunpowder which blew 
up Captain Kean’s ship Viking in 
March, 1931, killing 28 men including 
Varick Frissell, a young Yale graduate, 
and A. G. Penrod, another American 
who was helping him film the sealers. 

The fleet catch this year already ex- 
ceeds 190,000 pelts, the best in eleven 
years. St. Johns, overjoyed, was pre- 
paring a turbulent welcome for the 
sealers’ return. Some of the residents 
regretted that Captain Kean had 
yielded first place this season to the 
Imogene which has 52,000 pelts below 
decks. But everybody (including the 
seals) admitted the captain with his 
1,000,000 total is still the champion 
skipper. 


U. S. S. R.: Soviet Renews Amity 
Pacts With Baltic Neighbors 


Maxim Litvinoff, the wily Foreign 
Commissar of the Soviet, gathered his 
brood of friendly little States for a sec- 
ond peace meeting. Last week he met 
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Capt. Abram Kean (Front Center): Sixty-Six Voyages and a Million Seals 


Eskimo women—they rush at the ter- 
rified animals and plunge long-handled 
gaffs into their sleek heads. 

Most of the larger seals are hard to 
overtake on foot, but can be shot. So 
the sealers often let them go, saving 
their expensive ammunition. But the 
whitecoats, newly born, are helpless 
as puppies. Their fat is more valuable, 
anyway, so the sealers gaff the little 
fellows and, while they writhe and 
struggle, calmly whet their flensing 
knives. A long slash, and the skinning 
begins. Afterward they drag the 
sculps, or pelts, over a crimson trail 
to the ship. 

Old seals sometimes growl and half- 
heartedly attempt to bite. But the real 
dangers in sealing come from the 
grinding floes, the sudden blizzards 


the Ministers of Estonia, Lithuania, 
and Latvia in Moscow and watched 
them sign documents extending until 
1945 their pledges to the Soviet Union 
of non-aggression and arbitration. 

M. Litvinoff then addressed his brood, 
at the same time letting go a few ob- 
lique thrusts at land-hungry Germany. 
“One essential element (of the Soviet’s 
peace policy) is the preservation of the 
independence of young States of the 
type you represent . . . Chauvinism, 
nationalism, and radical prejudices are 
foreign to the Soviet State.” 

Then he grew more human. Even 
Germany might be admitted into the 
Union’s happy family, he implied. The 
Soviet, he said, was going to “direct its 
efforts” toward bringing into her peace 
plan “States which have great influ- 
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Waterfront Rodeo: Steer Gets Loose From Slaughter House and 
Pays a Quick Visit to Dock Workers on New York’s East River 


Moslems Living in England Asse 
Mosque Near London for Their 
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ACME 
Stanley Cup Hockey: Conacher of Chicago Leads the Attack as the Detroit Goalie, Cude, 
Knocks Down the Puck With His Hand. Chicago Took Early Lead in the Series 


INTERNATIONAL ; ‘ , : rere : WIDE WORLD 
Aldo Pellegrini, Who Is Successor Police With Drawn Guns Advance on_Rioting Coal Miners at Uniontown, 
lomm@ander of Italian Air Forces Pa., During Thirty-Sixth Anniversary Celebration of the Eight-Hour Day 
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Maxim Litvinoff, Builder of Peace 
Among Russia’s Little Neighbors 


ence on the peace structure of this 
territory.” 

M. Litvinoff’s original treaties with 
the Baltic States, which were scheduled 
to expire in 1935, were negotiated three 
and a half years ago. At the otherwise 
practically sterile London Economic 
Conference of last year, while other dip- 
lomats were filling the air with 
speeches, M. Litvinoff was adding to his 
system of alliances. Over tea tables he 
persuaded the Baltic States, Poland, 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
Little Entente to unite in definitions 
of aggression. In September he added 
Italy to the list. 

“We had it in mind,” he explained 
last week in Moscow, “to propose pacts 
not limited to a specific number of 
years, but in the end we decided that 
such pacts would appear too much like 
philosophical abstractions.” 

By these treaties, the Commissar 
hopes to erect an invulnerable diplomat- 
ic wall against possible Nazi aggres- 
sion—perhaps so that his country can 
give all its attention to the business 
of dealing with Japan. 


OTHER NATIONS: Murderer of 
Sandino “Followed Orders?’’ 


“I have orders to shoot you,” a 
National Guard Lieutenant said. 

“Why?” asked Gen. Augusto Cesar 
Sandino. “I am sure there must be 
some mistake. Telephone General 
Somoza and see if there is not a mis- 
take.” 

The Lieutenant phoned, and found 
that his orders were correct. 

This version of the assassination of 
the former rebel leader at Managua 
Feb. 21 was circulated in Mexico last 
week by the burly new head of San- 
dino’s men, Pedro Jose Zepeda, Mexi- 
co, D. F., dentist. 

Dr. Zepeda also claimed that Pres- 
ident Juan B. Sacasa of Nicaragua is 
being held prisoner by General Somoza 


and his American-trained National 
Guard. He declared that 1,500 of San- 
dino’s followers are ready to liberate 
the President and overthrow the Gener- 
al’s military dictatorship. 


Austria: The traditional ingratitude 
of politicians worried Austrian Jews 
last week. They have been the most 
generous contributors to the Patriotic 
Front of Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss, whom they consider the nation’s 
last defense against anti-Semitism. 

Yet the organ of the Heimwebhr, 
which also supports the Chancellor, 
issued a violent “warning” against 
the Jews. They have acquired, it said, 
“a supremacy which must be broken 
if we others are not to suffocate. The 
Jews ... must be shown their place!” 


Mexico: The death of Jesus Nino in 
an accidental shooting at Guadalajara 
last week recalled the singular punish- 
ment imposed on him 26 years ago in 
Guatemala, where he was arrested for 
counterfeiting. A judge, feeling that 
only heroic measures would halt the 
outlaw’s criminal career, ordered both 
his arms amputated. 

The effect exceeded all expectations. 
Nino returned to Mexico, learned to 
write by holding a pen in his teeth, and 
became an honest author. His most 
famous book is a biography of Gen. 
Alvaro Obregon, who was elected Pres- 
ident of Mexico July 1, 1928, and was 
assassinated seventeen days later. 


Vatican City: Last Monday for the 
first time in history, a Pontiff received 
the foreign correspondents of Rome in 
a body. It is a violation of Papal 
etiquette to interrogate the Holy Fa- 
ther, so the newspaper men, who wore 
the prescriped full evening dress, asked 
no questions. 

Pope Pius, in a white soutane, greeted 
personally the journalists representing 
25 countries. In a brief address in 
French he thanked them for the pub- 
licity they had given the Holy Year. 


Rumania: Mme. Helene Lupescu, 
King Carol’s red-haired mistress for 
whom he once renounced the throne, 
may yet prove his undoing. Last week 
authorities stumbled upon a plot to 
kill her and the King. Lieutenant Col- 
onel Pricup, a close personal friend 
of the monarch, and twenty high army 
officers are under arrest. 

The men based their plan on a 
historic: Balkan assassination, that of 
King Alexander Obrenovitch and Queen 
Draga of Serbia in June, 1903. The 
Queen, the divorced wife of a German 
physician, had been a traveling com- 
panion to the King’s mother. Army 
officers, who shared the popular view 
that her humble birth reflected on the 
country’s prestige, burst into the Bel- 
grade palace, murdered the royal cou- 
ple, and flung their bodies into the 
street. 

Rumanian army men see a parallel 
between Queen Draga and Mme. Lu- 
pescu, daughter of a Jewish junk 
dealer. 


HEADLINER 





EDDINGTON: Incorrigible Master 
Of Scientific Word and Law 


Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington of 
England has a fondness for hard col- 
lars, the theory that a lot of energy 
can be found in the electron, and watch 
chains that would make slighter men 
round-shouldered by their sheer weight. 

He is generally regarded as _ the 
world’s No. 1 astronomer. Up at Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, N. Y.; where 
they sing about Cayuga’s waters and 
produce candidates for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Brain Trust, Sir Arthur is giving an 
impressive series of lectures this week 
on “Indeterminism and the Quantum 
Theory.” He is quite at home in such 
matters. His books on the nature of 
the universe are as popular with their 
special public as Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s glamorous crime tales are with 
subway readers. From time to time 
Sir Arthur makes new announcements 
about the Einstein theory or the heat 
of the sun that blossom into headlines 
in twenty or thirty languages. 

It is probably his engaging way of 
stating the all but unstatable that 
makes what he has to say so absorb- 
ingly interesting. He once said that 
“the theory of the expanding universe 
is in some respects so preposterous... 
that I feel almost an indignation that 
anyone should believe it—except my- 
self.” 

Sir Arthur will be 52 years old dur- 
ing the next Christmas season. He is 
one of the best-liked scholars at Cam- 
bridge, where he is Plumian Professor 
of Astronomy and runs the observatory. 
In London he is occasionally to be 
found in one of the worn, historic arm- 
chairs of his club, the revered and dis- 
tinctly unspectacular Athenaeum. 

He is a smooth-faced, deep-eyed, 
high-foreheaded man, with not much 
hair to obscure the distinguished rise 
of his brow. What there is of his hair 
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is more salt than pepper colored. For 
a number of years he was chief assist- 
ant at England’s Greenwich Observa- 
tory, through which runs longitude 
zero degree and where they determine 
the time for all the world’s watches. 

Sir Arthur is a shy, engaging Quaker. 
He believes that Quakerism, by dis- 
pensing with creeds, can be in closer 
harmony with science than most other 
faiths. ‘‘Dismiss the idea,’ he once re- 
marked, “that natural law may swal- 
low up religion. It cannot even tackle 
the multiplication table single-handed.” 

At Kendal, where his father was 
headmaster of the school, Sir Arthur 
learned his first mathematics. Four 
years ago when King George gave bril- 
liance to his birthday list of new titles 
by including Eddington as a knight, 
the people of Kendal celebrated in Sir 
Arthur’s honor. Characteristically, he 
turned the center of attention toward 
another famous scientist, John Dalton, 
father of the atomic theory, who had 
once been a master at the same school. 

“T suppose,” Sir Arthur said, “some 
microbe ‘left by Dalton had preserved 
its vigor for 90 years to infect me with 
Dalton’s mania for atomic chasing, a 
pursuit in which ever since Dalton’s 
day chemists, physicists, mathemati- 
cians, and astronomers have collabo- 
rated, and yet this atom is still as 
great a puzzle as ever.” 

From Kendal Arthur Eddington went 
to Owens College, which is now Man- 
chester University, and then on to 
Trinity College at Cambridge, whose 
pride is great over the distinguished 
men of science its serene quadrangles 
have sent out into the world. The 
thoroughness of his education there is 
attested in the shining lucidity of his 
prose style. He writes with a grace 
few other scientists can equal. He is 
noted for his disarming way of saying 
the most alarming things about the fu- 
ture of the universe. “I think Einstein 
showed his greatness,” he once ob- 
served, “in the simple and drastic way 
he dealt with the difficulties of infinity 
—he just abolished infinity.” Speaking 
of the absurd way that the human 
mind insists on having features for all 
conceptions, he disclosed that he pic- 
tured the electron as “a hard, red, tiny 
ball,” and the proton as “a neutral 
gray.” But then, he added, “I am in- 
corrigible.” 

Unmarried, Sir Arthur leads an or- 
derly life of bachelor seclusion in his 
beloved observatory at Cambridge. Like 
other bachelors, the astronomer oc- 
casionally gives his views—expressed 
astronomically, of course—on marital 
bliss. His most famous observation: 
“The materialist must hold the belief 
that his wife is a rather elaborate dif- 
ferential equation; but he is probably 
tactful enough not to intrude this 
opinion in his domestic life.” 

Despite his ability to make his writ- 
ings on the fourth dimension read al- 
most like detective stories, the Plumian 
professor has yet to fall into the maw 
of England’s mass circulation news- 
papers. Sir Arthur reserves his easy- 
flowing sentences for his various books 
and for chaste scientific journals. 
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WRANGLE: Clergy and Legion 
Leaders Match Harsh Words 


It appears that the Rev. Dr. W. Rus- 
sell Bowie started something in his ser- 
mon three weeks ago at Grace Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in New York 
City when he referred to the Ameri- 
can Legion lobby as “shameless political 
banditry” and as a “sinister and deadly 
cancer upon the body of American 
life.” 

Last week the resulting charges and 
recriminations reached a giddy climax. 

Dr. Bowie’s comments were prompted 
by the Legion’s share in securing the 
passage of the Independent Offices Bill 
over the President’s veto. Out of the 
$228,000,000 which the bill adds to the 
original budget, $103,000,000 will go as 
compensation to Spanish-American and 
World War veterans. 

The opening chime in the anvil cho- 
rus which greeted Dr. Bowie’s sermon 
was the threat by five officers of the 
Kings County (N. Y.) Legion to sue 
him for $100,000 on libel charges un- 
less he withdrew his statement. Dr. 
W. Jusserand De Forest, of the Episco- 
pal clergy, was also loud in his wrath. 

“Dr. Bowie’s statements were unjus- 
tified and malicious,” he said. He 
called Dr. Bowie “Dr. Bow-Wow” and 
urged the Legion to stop “pussyfoot- 
ing” and give its critics “the works.” 
Last week Dr. DeForest felt that “re- 
ligion is certain to suffer severely if im- 
mediate action is not taken to substan- 
tiate the accusations or... (unless) a 
retraction is offered.” 

For a brief moment Dr. Bowie ap- 
peared to be friendless. Then, Easter 
Sunday, 51 prominent clergymen made 
public a signed statement supporting 
his ‘courageous stand.” Among the 
signers were Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Rabbi 
Samuel H. Goldenson, and Bishop Er- 
nest M. Stires. Their manifesto went 
so far as to recommend a Congressional 
investigation of the Legion lobby. Next 
day nine other singers were found, and 
the Legion was moved to a reply. 

Maurice Stember, adjutant -of the 
New York State Department of the 
Legion, released a violent counterblast. 
He accused the clergymen of joining 
Dr. Bowie in “a deliberate lie,” going 
on to say that “it is surprisingly sig- 
nificant that very few of those clergy- 
men who saw fit to attack the Legion 
have any war service ... These same 
gentlemen maintain a well-paid lobby 
at Washington.” 

The same day James M. Golding, 
commander of the Kings County Le- 
gion, sent an open letter to the signers 
of the statement and requested that he 
be allowed to speak from the Grace 
Church pulpit. This, Dr. Bowie denied. 

Other organizations jumped into the 
fray. On the side of the ministers were 
the National Economy League, the 
American Veterans Association, and the 
celebrated Willard Straight Post of the 
Legion itself. This post was expelled 
from the Legion for its anti-bonus pol- 





icy and only recently was given back 
its charter on court order after eight 
months of litigation. 

Mr. Golding, barred from the pulpit, 
challenged Dr. Bowie or any other 
clergymen to appear with him in a de- 
bate on Legion activities. 


. 
GOODWIN PLAN: Corsets and 
Cars Sold Through Churches 


In Chicago last week, the Goodwin 
Plan, an ingenious but much criti- 
cized scheme for selling through 
churches, gave out a preliminary list of 
its wares. 

Simple mechanics of the Goodwin 
Plan, conceived about a year ago: In . 





Adolph Goodwin, 


Promoter of 
Plan for Selling Through Churches 


each church (at present confined large- 
ly to the Midwest) a “good-will broad- 
caster” signs up church members to 
buy products (they may be anything 
from soap to automobiles and bean 
soup) “approved” by the Goodwin Cor- 
poration and listed in its catalogue. 
For each purchase of an “approved” 
article some “evidence of sale” (a 
wrapper, a label, or a bill-of-sale) must 
be saved. 

Periodically these evidences are 
shipped to the corporation and the 
“broadcaster” is paid 2 per cent of the 
gross value of the products. This sum» 
he “may give” to the church. The 
manufacturers of the products agree 
to spend 3 per cent of the gross whole- 
sale value of Goodwin sales in news- 
paper advertising in the area. To the 
Goodwin Corporation they pay another 
11% per cent. 

A few of the 65 products approved 
last week: Luden’s Cough Drops, 
Champion Spark Plugs, Knox Gela- 
tine, Northern Toilet Tissue, Body 
Glove Corsets, Crown Overalls, Allen- 
A Hosiery, Roto:speed Duplicating Ma- 
chines. The corporation’s 1,275 field 
representatives have already found 16,- 
500 preachers willing to cooperate sell- 
ing these articles to congregations. 
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SPORT 


RUGBY: Cambridge Gives Us a 


Few Lessons in British Game 





Spectators at New York University’s 
Ohio Field in New York last Saturday 
might have forgotten for a moment 
that they were not watching football. 

A Harvard team was playing. An 
opposing ball-carrier had broken away. 
The white yard lines were flashing be- 
neath his twinkling feet. He was with- 
in 30 yards of the Harvard goal, two 
defensive backs barring his path, poised 
for the tackle. Would they stop that 
elusive, dodging figure, bring it crash- 
ing to the rain-soaked turf? Or would 
a quick reverse, a sudden check, make 
this last pair of Crimson defenders look 
foolish and futile? 

The game was not football. It was 
Rugby, and the flashing ball-carrier 
was a visiting Britisher from Cam- 
bridge University. Suddenly all re- 
semblance to the football America 
knows ceased with a movement so deft 
and swift that the spectators gasped. 

For the muddy ball rose in a high, 
s. -parc. Dick, the Cambridge quarter- 
back, had kicked us he ran. Without 
pausing he sped on and passed between 
the Harvard tacklers unmolested, be- 
cause he was no longer carrying the 
ball. It was soaring overhead. They 
turned and raced after him, but he 
had gained a three-yard lead. Still not 
pausing, Dick reached up, caught his 
own kick, and crossed the goal line for 
a “Sey.” 

Needless to say, Cambridge won that 
first Rugby game of its American tour. 
The score was 41 to 18. Harvard was 
game but outclassed. 

An enthusiastic crowd of 4,500 saw 
the Harvard-Cambridge match. 

“How do you like it?” the announcer 
asked over the loudspeaker at the field. 

“Fine!” came the roaring reply. 

Probably few of those present under- 
stood exactly what was going on, but 
they knew that the ball was in play 
almost continuously and that kicks and 
lateral passes were allowable at any 
time. A team consists of fifteen play- 
ers: eight forwards on the “scrum” 
line, two halfbacks, four three-quarter 
wings, and a fullback. The men wore 
shirts, shorts, and shoes. There were 
no protective devices. 

Although the game looks as rough as 
our football, it really is not. It is much 
more open, and the ball-carrier is never 
preceded by interference. Another 
reason for the lack of injuries is that 
the object sought in the clashes is al- 
ways the ball, never the man. Tackles 
are high, aimed at the ball. A skilled 
player will get rid of the ball by a 
kick or pass when he sees he is about 
to be brought down. Even in “scrum,” 
which takes place after the compara- 
tively rare tackles, the men try to kick 
the ball, not each other. 

Cambridge superiority was marked 
in most departments. When Harvard 
tried to match kicks, Wooler, Cam- 
bridge back, punted 61 yards, the ball 
going over the “touch” line (out of 
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bounds) in the very corner of the 
field. It was Wooler, too, who, on the 
verge of a tackle, quick-kicked twenty 
yards to Rees, who in turn was in the 
clear and dribbled across for a “try.” 

Harvard had the consolation of show- 
ing the invaders one trick that was 
new to them, however. On a “line out” 
which is the tossing of the ball into 
play between opposing “scrum” lines 
after it has gone out of bounds, Hard- 
ing threw a long spiral pass to Potter, 
on the opposite side of the field. No 
Cambridge player covered Potter, and 
he raced to a score. British Rugby 
players do not throw spirals; their 
passes are end-over-end. But for the 
rest of the game Cambridge covered 
the far side of the field on “line outs.” 

Only one injury was recorded—and 
that not directly due to the play. Clif- 
ford Jones, diminutive Cambridge star, 
whom some British authorities consider 
the best “stand-off half’ since the war, 
broke a small bone in his leg. Jones is 
a shifty runner with a bagful of tricks 
and kicks. His injury came early: in 
the game, when he tripped over a 
hurdle lying on the field behind the 
goal line. Thereafter, in accordance 
with Rugby rules, Cambridge played 
out the game one man short. Substi- 
tutions are not made in Rugby. 

Most startling news to Americans 
came afterward in the locker room. 
There Cambridge players sipped brandy 
while they dressed. Two days before 
the game they had champagne, and 
every day they drank ale. Yet with 
no pauses between plays, they outran 
Harvard for two 40-minute halves. 

Rugby is not immigrating to America 
for the first time, for 58 years ago it 
was the only football game we played. 
Since then, years of steady “improve- 
ments” have changed it into the modern 
game of our colleges. Now comes a 
visiting British team with substantially 
the same Rugby we played in 1876, rais- 
ing the question whether evolution in 
the rules committee has really resulted 
in “improvement.” 


© 
YACHTING: Haligonian Upholds 
Record in Florida-Cuba Race 


Checkered skies, dark clouds, bright 
sunlight, alternate fresh breeze and 
calm, white sails and flashing hulls: 
such was the scene in the April At- 
lantic off the Florida Keys and north 
of Cuba last week. As the afternoon 
shadows stretched across the bay in 
Havana Harbor, Haligonian, a 45-foot 
schooner, glided into port, the winner 
of Class A boats in the 284-mile St. 
Petersburg-Havana yacht race. 

Haligonian was winner but not first, 
for two other larger craft preceded her, 
but the time allowance given the little 
craft of Houston Wall, Tampa yachts- 
man, assured him victory. It was 
Haligonian’s third victory in the five- 
year history of the race. 

In reality the race was a three-in- 
one affair. Mr. Wall’s speedy vessel 
shared some of her honors with the 
three-masted Azara, lone member of 
Class A-1, first into port and “winner” 
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in her class; and with the schooner 
Lanakai, which came home first in 
Class B. 

Most of the fifteen contestants had 
fair-weather passages, but Polux, Dr. 
Jose Alvarez’s 27-foot sloop ran into 
what might have been serious trouble. 
Becalmed off the Dry Tortugas after a 
night of light winds down the Florida 
coast, she lay motionless at the edge 
of the Gulf Stream for 24 hours. At 
length her sails filled, and she took up 
the chase, only to run into gales which 
blew her 50 miles off her course and 
forced her to heave to for repairs on a 
broken rudder. But she stuck it out. 
Two days after the leader had crossed 
the line, she nosed into port, the last 
to arrive. 

On Saturday with Polux safely at 
anchor, skipper Wall of Haligonian and 
the other two winners received the 
Havana Yacht Club trophies. 


SPORT SHORTS: Minneapolis 
Hall Has 90-Foot Ski Jump 


Indoor ski-jumping features Minne- 
apolis’s Northwest Sportsman’s Show 
there this month. Starting 90 feet 
above the floor of the Minneapolis au- 
ditorium, the slide provides a 120-foot 
iced run. Skiers will land on waxed 
canvas pads and have 100 feet in which 
to cut their speed before hitting a 
life-net. 

It is the first indoor jump in this 
country, though Europe has had them. 
Jumps of at least 60 feet can be made 
on the slide. 

Amazon: Mrs. Johnny Plummer, 95- 
pound wife of a heavyweight wrestler, 
saw her husband get what looked to 
her like a raw decision, in a match at 
Alexandria, La. Although the referee 
was husky, she was out of her ring- 
side seat and through the ropes in a 
flashh A moment more and the ref- 
eree’s shirt was ripped off—he was los- 
ing his hair in great handfuls. He 
backed to the ropes, trying to cover his 
head with his hands. Finally he slipped 
through the ropes and fled. 

The referee was Jack Dempsey, a 
man used to victory in the ring. 

Saliva: Horsemen at the Bowie meet- 
ing in Maryland are divided on the sub- 
ject of the saliva test for the presence 
of “dope.” The test, in which chemical 
analysis is used to detect forbidden 
stimulants, is being administered to 
two winners on each day’s card. 

Doping of horses is heavily penalized 
under racetrack rules. But it took the 
Federal government, by means of raids, 
indictments, and prison sentences, to 
convince astonished racing Officials 
that the practice was general. Now, 
almost a year later, tracks are moving 
to clean house. Florida tracks first 
tried the saliva test during the Winter. 
Bowie has followed suit. 

Favorite prescription for increasing 
the speed of a race horse, according to 
one authority, is a mixture of heroin, 
digitalis, kolanut, strychnine, and 
sometimes nitroglycerine. 
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MOTORS: Most Auto Manufacturers Join Parade 


To Higher Prices—Henry Ford Chooses to Watch 


As usual Henry Ford of Dearborn, 
Mich., elected to go his own way. Last 
week, as the first warm days started 
motorists thinking of new models, all 
leading automobile companies boosted 
their prices—all except the Ford Motor 
Co. 

“I have found that higher wages do 
not mean increased costs,” said Mr. 
Ford in a copyrighted interview in The 
Wall Street Journal, ‘and if our ma- 
terial prices go too high, we will start 
making our own.” 

But other companies felt differently. 
Studebaker and Chrysler started the 
movement and were followed by Gen- 
eral Motors, largest unit in the in- 
dustry. The price increases applied 
to such a diversified list of cars as 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Chrysler, Plymouth, 
Studebaker, Dodge, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Cadillac, and La Salle. Chevrolet 
prices were advanced $25 to $30, de- 
pending on the model, while the in- 
creases for Plymouth ranged from $25 
to $45. A $300 price rise applied to 
Cadillac’s  sixteen-cylinder models. 
Buick prices were raised $65 to $130. 

As a result of General Motors’ and 
Chrysler’s decision, Mr. Ford can now 
offer his two heaviest selling models 
in the standard Ford V-8 cylinder line 
at from $80 to $90 below the compar- 
able Chevrolet models and from $105 to 
$110 below comparable Plymouth 
models. 

In explanation of their action, auto- 
mobile manufacturers cited increased 
costs of production due to higher 
wages, reduced working hours, and 
advances in raw material prices. The 
major motor car companies during the 
past few weeks reduced workers’ hours 
from 40 to 36 a week, at the same time 





raising hourly wage rates 10 per cent. 
Higher production costs were in pros- 
pect also as a result of a general price 
advance of $2 to $8 a ton announced 
by the steel industry. Auto manufac- 
turers are the largest buyers of strip 
and sheet steel. 

By adhering to his policy of only 
minor changes in annual models, Mr. 
Ford avoided the large expenses for 
alterations which General Motors and 
Chrysler incurred. Nevertheless, he 
increased his costs materially around 
the middle of last month when he 
raised the minimum wage for most of 
the workers in his plants from $4 to $5 
a day. 

Mr. Ford’s disposition to go his own 
way was interpreted to mean that he 
is going out to win back his supremacy 
in the cheap car field. In 1930 the Ford 
output was 40 per cent of the total 
domestic passenger car production, but 
last year it was only 20.8 per cent. 
Chevrolet produced 31.8 per cent of all 
passenger cars last year, while Ply- 
mouth accounted for 16.7 per cent. 

“When prices go up, business goes 
down,” said Mr. Ford. “It is pretty 
certain that everybody will be looking 
for a plan to reduce prices before we 
can say that business is getting back 
where it should be. 

“Better paid workmen are more will- 
ing and more efficient . . . Why, last 
year at lower wages was more costly 
to industry than this year at higher 
wages, because last year we were pay- 
ing wages that produced nothing, and 
this year our wages are beginning to 
give promise of a return. 

“High wages plus proper manage- 
ment reduce cost, so where is the 
reason for a rise in prices? ... Prices 


Rare Occasion When Ford Joined General Motors and Chrysler: Edsel Ford, 
A. P. Sloan, and W. P. Chrysler United Against Auto Sales Tax Two Years Ago 
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Henry Ford: “Higher Wages Do 
not Mean Increased Costs” 


should be coming down. During this 
slack period we should have learned 
more efficient methods and we should 
have acquired so much skill as to give 
the world what it needs in greater 
quantity of better quality at lower 
prices.” 

Despite labor troubles, the automo- 
bile industry has been running full 
blast in recent weeks and many pro- 
duction records have been shattered. 
During the first quarter of 1934 it is 
estimated that 750,000 cars and trucks 
were turned out, or more than double 
the first three months of last year. 
Chevrolet’s March production was the 
largest for that month since 1929, rep- 
resenting an increase of 285.1 per 
cent over March, 1933. Of the three 
leading producers, the most recent 
weekly figures showed Chevrolet aver- 
aging slightly more than 25,000 units, 
Ford a little more than 20,000, and 
Plymouth approximately 10,000. 

Mr. Ford was asked what the prob- 
able production of his company would 
be this year. “I have not thought much 
about that,” he replied. “We will make 
all the cars people want to buy. I 
should think about 1,000,000 units.” 
The Ford output for 1933 was approxi- 
mately 500,000 passenger cars and 
trucks. 

Last week’s price increases were the 
second in the automobile industry this 
year. 


STRIKES: The manufacturers were 
again haunted by the ugly specter of 
labor trouble. 

For a month and a half 4,600 em- 
ployes in three Wisconsin plants of 
the Nash Motors Co. and its affiliate, 
the Seaman Body Corp., had been strik- 
ing for a 20 per cent wage increase. 
Last week the recently created medi- 
ation board tried but failed to effect a 
settlement. 

“I suppose it can’t be helped,” sighed 
Dr. Leo Wolman, chairman of the 
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board, when the workers rejected the 
compromise plan he had proposed. 

Furthermore, on the horizon loomed 
a strike of 18,000 Detroit tool and die 
workers, who demand a 20 per cent 
wage increase and a five-day, 36-hour 
week. These workers seriously tied up 
the leading motor companies last Fall 
by a strike. 

Dissension even arose within the new 
Auto Labor Board. Richard L. Byrd, 
labor member of the board, demanded 
that it act at once on questions of em- 
ploye representation, while Dr. Wol- 
man, neutral member, and Nicholas 
Kelley, who represents the employers, 
insisted on first adjusting cases of al- 
leged discrimination. Rumors spread 
that Mr. Byrd might withdraw from 
the board because of this disagreement. 

Shortly afterward, at a meeting of 
American Federation of Labor officials 
in Detroit, the board was severely crit- 
icized by fire-breathing speakers, who 
called for a general strike in the auto- 
mobile industry. The union men sent 
a telegram of protest to President 
Roosevelt charging that “the board has 
not lived up to the spirit of the agree- 
ment” that brought it into existence. 

“The Auto Labor Board has been 
settling differences by mediation instead 
of by decision, as the agreement pro- 
vides,” complained William Collins, 
A. F. of L. leader. 

As the clouds gathered, General 
Johnson hurriedly dispatched Edward 
F. McGrady, NRA labor adviser, to 
the scene. “These strikes have got to 
be settled . ..” said Mr. McGrady. 
“T’ll stay in Detroit until this thing is 
cleared up.” 

By Monday night of this week Mr. 
McGrady had succeeded in clearing up 
one strike which had already com- 
pelled a shut-down of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co.’s plants, throwing its 
18,000 non-striking employes into idle- 
ness. This strike started last week 
when 1,500 workers of the Motor Prod- 
ucts Corp., which supplies many of the 
automobile companies with motor 
parts, walked out. The Hudson Com- 
pany couldn’t get the material needed 
to continue production. 

Mr. McGrady stepped in after the 
workers had rejected proposals of the 
Automobile Labor Board. The strikers 
agreed to return to work, on the basis 
of a 10 per cent wage increase and 
other concessions. 


“ 
WAR DEBTS: Congress Ratifies 
Ban on Credit to Defaulters 


The House was debating the Johnson 
Bill, which would ban loans to Uncle 
Sam’s defaulting debtors. 

“Why are we making an exception 
for Russia?” asked Representative Mc- 
Fadden of Pennsylvania. 

“We are not making an exception 
for Russia,” replied Representative 


McReynolds of Tennessee. 

“I’m for the bill if it is clear that 
Russia doesn’t get any money,” re- 
marked Bertrand H. Snell, minority 
floor leader. 

The Congressmen’s worries on this 
Score were soon put at rest when a 
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Hiram Johnson: Author of Bill 
Aimed at Debt-Defaulting Nations 


letter was read to the House from R. 
Walton Moore, Assistant Secretary of 
State. Mr. Moore disclosed that Mar. 
16 the board of trustees of the Export- 
Import Bank, formed by the govern- 
ment in February to encourage trade 
with the U. S. S. R., had resolved not 
to grant the Soviet Government any 
credit until an acceptable agreement 
had been reached on the existing Soviet 
debt. This consists of $187,000,000 
lent by the United States Treasury to 
the Kerensky government, a $75,000,- 
000 loan to the Czarist government 
underwritten by private bankers in 
this country, and American citizens’ 
claims of about $400,000,000 for proper- 
ty confiscated by the Bolsheviki. 
Reassured that the Soviet would 
not be excepted, the House last week 
passed the bill, which the Senate had 
approved in February. When signed 








which the Soviet American Securities 
Corp. has already sold $3,000,000 in 
this country. 

The list of defaulters, according to 
a recent statement by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, includes Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Estonia, France, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Yugoslavia, Armenia, 
Nicaragua, and Russia. Whether or 
not the ban applies also to nations 
which made “token” payments on their 
debts to the United States awaits the 
interpretation of President Roosevelt. 
If he decides that it does, the American 
credit market would be closed also to 
Great Britain, Italy, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Several weeks ago, in anticipation 
of passage of the Johnson Bill, Secre- 
tary Morgenthau forbade American 
banks to participate in a loan to France. 
Foreign nations were generally of the 
opinion that in enacting the Johnson 
Bill, Uncle Sam was merely cutting 
off his nose to spite his face. 

“It is just so much interest lost for 
American bankers,” commented Jacques 
Chatillon in the Paris-Soir. “New 
York regrets it because it risks losing, 
in favor of London, the large profits 
accruing to a great financial center.” 


STOCK EXCHANGE: Senators 
Urge Separate Control Board 


Monday the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee unexpectedly decided that a 
brand new commission should control 
the country’s security exchanges. It 
had been taken for granted that the 
powers conferred by the Stock Ex- 
change Control Bill would be placed in 
the hands of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Federal Reserve Board. 

But Senator Carter Glass of Virginia 
proposed the amendment for a separate 
commission and it was adopted by a 
10-to-8 vote. It upset the plans of the 
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Samuel Untermyer (Left) Tells Senator Fletcher and Counsel 


Pecora That He 


by the President, it will ban loans by 
American firms and individuals (Unit- 
ed States Government agencies such 
as the RFC are not included) to any 
foreign government in default on its 
obligations to the Federal Treasury. 
It should also prevent further sale of 
the 7 per cent Russian gold bonds, of 





Favors Regulation of Stock Exchanges 


bill’s drafters, one of whom is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and it is against the expressed views 
of President Roosevelt. 

But it marks a triumph for Richard 
Whitney, New York Stock Exchange 
president, who wanted a commission 
divorced from other government agen- 
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cies, preferably a large board which 
would include representatives of the 
exchanges. The amendment, however, 
provides for a commission of three to 
be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

The brokers received another pleas- 
ant surprise when Samuel Untermyer, 
for many years a stock exchange critic, 
momentarily smiled on it. Testifying 
before the committee, he agreed with 
Exchange officials that the fixed mar- 
gin provisions of the bill should be 
dropped. 

The veteran lawyer was nevertheless 
in favor of regulation. 

“I should consider it nothing short 
of a catastrophe,” he said, “if this 
Congress should fail to enact stock ex- 
change regulation legislation at this 
time. I would take the bill as it is 
rather than see it passed by. The time 
is for control.” 


TREASURY: Refinance Fourth 
Liberty at I Per Cent Less 


There are in the United States hold- 
ers of $1,005,000,000 of 4% per cent 
Fourth Liberty Loan bonds, called by 
the government last Fall for payment 
this Sunday, Apr. 15. There are also 
holders of $244,234,600 worth of 3 per- 
cent government notes due May 2. 

For some time earnest “sound 
money” advocates have been worry- 
ing over how the “commodity dollar” 
and “rabbit out of the hat” adminis- 
tration was going to arrange to pay 
these creditors. Last week the plan 
was announced. 

It turned out to be strictly orthodox. 
The government will pay up in cash or 
it will accept the Liberties and notes 
in exchange at par for a new Federal 
issue of .344 per cent bonds, dated Apr. 
16, callable in ten years and maturing 
in twelve. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau believes that the conversion fea- 
ture “will go over very well.” If it 
doesn’t, he will not be panic-stricken, 
for the Treasury’s coffers are bulging 
with cash at present. On Mar. 31 it 
had more than $2,000,000,000 in its gen- 
eral fund, without counting the “gold 
profit” of approximately $2,800,000,000 
which came from dollar devaluation. 

Prices of government issues rose in 
the markets with news of the new 
plan, the second attempt to convert 
the Liberties into bonds bearing lower 
interest. The first attempt—when the 
bonds were called last October—was 
considered a flat failure. At that time 
Dean Acheson, then Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury for William H. Wood- 
in, amid a great clicking of néws cam- 
eras drew by lot the serial numbers 
of about a quarter of Uncle Sam’s lar- 
gest debt: the $6,268,000,000 Fourth 
Liberty Loan. 

These numbers blocked out the called 
bonds, but all holders of Fourth Lib- 
erties were asked to exchange their 
bonds. for ones paying less interest. 
Very few of the non-called holders, and 
less than half of the called bond. own- 
ers, responded, the majority of the lat- 





ter preferring to get their money next 
week. 

But success is prophesied for the new 
attempt. The plan has been worked 
out by veteran career men in the Treas- 
ury whose names seldom reach news- 
paper pages. William S. Broughton 
and D. W. Bell, both old-timers, are 
two of the trained personnel who 
played important parts. Mr. Brough- 
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Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, New 
Assistant to Secretary Morgenthau 


ton has seen the public debt grow 
from $1,000,000,000 to its present level 
of more than $26,000,000,000, which is 
close to the all-time peak of 1919. 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, newly ap- 
pointed special assistant to Mr. Morgen- 
thau, arrived in time to take a hand in 
the discussions. 

The plan they helped to make fol- 
lows conversion operations carried out 
by Great Britain, France, and other 
countries, in which these nations suc- 
ceeded in cutting interest rates on their 
wartime debts. If the Treasury offer 
is fully accepted, it will save about 
$10,000,000 a year in interest on the 
Liberties, but it will add about $610,- 
000 to the cost of carrying the notes. 


FRANKLIN: Hard Times Force 
Auto Firm Against the Wall 


The depression claimed another vic- 
tim last week. The venerable H. H. 
Franklin Manufacturing Co., for 32 
years makers of the Franklin automo- 
bile, went bankrupt. 

The Franklin holds a unique place 
among automobiles as the only car 
with an air-cooled motor. This type of 
engine is common among airplanes, but 
almost every automobile today uses a 
water-cooled motor. It is claimed for 
the Franklin that it starts readily on 
the coijest Winter day, because its 
engine is not surrounded by a jacket of 
icy water. 

Doctors like the Franklin because 
they can start it after having left it 
parked before their patients’ doors in 
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frigid weather. It has had the faculty 
of keeping former owners loyal, and it 
has been said among the trade that 
once a man becomes a Franklin owner, 
he usually remains one. The trouble 
has been the company’s inability to at- 
tract enough new buyers. 

H. H. Franklin, president and found- 
er of his company, holds the record 
among motor chief executives for 
length of service. Red-headed and 
vigorous, he early displayed his inven- 
tive genius by perfecting the present- 
day method of die-casting. As a youth, 
he worked on his father’s farm, and at 
one time published a small-town news- 
paper. 

For many years the Franklin car re- 
tained features which its competitors, 
more in tune with progress, discarded. 
Thus, the motor was originally set 
crosswise in the frame, which was of 
wood instead of steel. Full elliptical 
springs were used, while other cars had 
semi-elliptical springs. Although these 
features made a light-weight automo- 
bile, it was somewhat freakish in ap- 
pearance, and aroused sales resistance. 
More recently these eccentricities van- 
ished, but still the Franklin lagged be- 
hind the times. This was partly because 
of rigid, conservative management, 
and partly because of lack of funds 
to pay for radical changes in design. 


The company’s production declined 
from 14,432 cars in 1929 to 1,898 in 
1932. In the same period earnings per 
common share dropped from $2.46 to a 
deficit of $5.04. 


Inability to repay bank loans amount- 
ing to more than $2,000,000 was the im- 
mediate cause of the. failure. The 
Chamber of Commerce of: Syracuse, 
N. Y., where the Franklin plants are 
located, is frantically striving to effect 
a rehabilitation of the company so that 
it will not have to abandon production. 


INVESTIGATION: Searchlight 
Turns on Press Market “Tips” 


Wall Street, always as full of gossips 
as a Summer boarding house, has a 
new sensation to talk about. It is a 
combination of tabloid journalism as 
represented by The New York Daily 
Mirror, and the action of the business 
conduct committee of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


The committee ordered all Exchange 
members to submit lists of transactions 
in the “conduct” of fifteen stocks, 
many of which have been “tipped” 
strongly in several publications. The 
Daily Mirror, particularly, has been 
recommending some of the issues for 
the last few weeks. 


The committee did not say why it 
wanted the detailed information, but 
the gossips thought they had put two 
and two together. They noticed that 
trading in some of the issues jumped 
from a few hundrtd shares daily to 
thousands in a short stretch of: time, 
and that the prices of--many moved 
generally upward in a wide-range. 
They remembered that The Daily Mir- 
ror had gone in strongly for recom- 
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e 
AIL order book publishers adver- 


tise with but one purpose in view 
—sales. Each advertisement must pay 
in direct returns. So, naturally, this ad- 
vertising appears in publications that 
produce most profitably. 

In the first three months of 1934 
NEWS-WEEK carried over 42 pages of 
mail order book advertising—far more 
than any other magazine. These adver- 
tisers have discovered that NEWS-WEEK 
readers have substantial spending habits 
as well as substantial incomes. 

NEWS-WEEK families buy and try new 
things. They are alert, intelligent, active. 
They are pioneer consumers—first 
choice advertising prospects. Their ex- 
traordinary responsiveness to advertising 
is a direct result of intense reader interest. 
They read every issue page by page. 
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IF YOU HAD 


A MILLION... 


YOU COULDN'T BUY A 
BETTER SHAVING CREAM! 


No shaving cream, regardless 
of price, can give you a cleaner, 
smoother, more comfortable 
shave than Williams. 


The world’s choicest ingredi- 
ents, blended as only Williams 
knows how, produce that cool, 
kind, stay-moist Williams lather. 
And behind it there’s the une- 
qualied experience of 100 years. 


This rare combination also ac- 
counts for Williams’ very real 
economy. A little of this 
cream makes a mountain of 
marvelous lather. There are 
extra good shaves in every tube. 


If you want to give your face 
that“‘million dollar feeling” with- 
out paying a penny premium for 
the privilege, buy Williams— 
and don’t accept a substitute. 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 





THEJ.B.WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 
LaSalle, Montreal, Canada 








mendations when it changed its finan- 
cial editor a short time back. 

In its unsigned column, “Market 
Mirror,” the paper had talked vaguely 
but insistently about a coming bull 
market. There was mention of coming 
developments “in oil” and “in the great 
Southwest.” Specific stocks were picked 
out as issues which “should be leaders 
in this mighty movement.” The column 
neglected to give the reason. 

The new financial editor of The Daily 
Mirror, R. K. Trevour, does not lack 
“downtown” background. He was a 
reporter on The Wall Street Journal 
years ago, and he once worked for 
The Wall Street World and The Wall 
Street Eye. These two latter publi- 
cations “folded up” some time ago, but 
during bull markets they went in for 
recommending stocks. 

While The Daily Mirror has at least 
played a part in the Street’s newest 
sensation, there was no reason to be- 
lieve that its stock recommendations 
were not sincerely made. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Telephone 
Companies Called “Monopoly” 


Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, newest 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, suggested to a House 
committee last week that it find out to 
what extent communications com- 
panies “contribute to campaign ex- 
penses or otherwise participate in po- 
litical activities.” In urging passage of 
the communications bill pending in 
Congress, he said that three years of 
study had convinced him that “the 
telephone business is a monopoly.” 

Meanwhile, in Lansdale, Pa., the 
Misses Kate and Sara Buzby, both past 
70, decided that they also had a quar- 
rel with the telephone “monopoly.” 
When the local telephone company 
tried to erect a pole on what the sis- 
ters claimed was their property, they 
promptly sat on it and prevented the 
workmen from raising it. The line 
crew then hauled out a second pole, 
which they set up while the indignant 
Buzby’s were still planted on the first 
one. 

After the workers had departed, Miss 
Sara got out her bucksaw and, after an 
hour’s exhausting labor, felled the up- 
raised pole. 


Rail-Bus Truce: A partial truce in 
the railroad-motorbus war was an- 
nounced last week, raising the hope 
that a solution to this knotty problem 
of the transportation industry had at 
last been found. Subject to approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, bus lines and railroads operating 
east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio River signed a rate agreement to 
take effect on June 1 for a six months’ 
trial period. 

The railroads agreed to maintain 
one-way passenger fares at-not less 
than two cents a mile, while the buses 
promised to charge no less than the 
railroads on trips under 175 miles. 

If the arrangements work success- 
fully, they may be adopted through- 
out the country. 
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SURVIVOR: Lost in Jungle, Air 
Victim Is Nursed by Indians 


A grisly tale of death in the swelter- 
ing equatorial jungle of Colombia came 
to light last week when dart-blowing 
Guaquero Indians carried Newton C. 
Marshall into a hacienda near Bolivar. 
The white man’s front teeth were 
knocked out, and his feet were swollen 
into puffy lumps. Barely coherent he 
identified himself as a Milwaukee engi- 
neer and sole survivor of a Scadta Air- 
ways plane crash which occurred Mar. 
10. 


Under the ministrations of white 
doctors, Marshall finally regained 
enough strength to piece together the 
saga of the plane. 

Early in the morning it had lifted 
off the airfield at Buenaventura, a 
coastal town, and headed northeastward 
toward the mining town of Medellin, 
nine air hours away. Fog was steam- 
ing off the jungle, a bare five degrees 
off the Equator, and the plane became 
hopelessly lost. 

Suddenly, without warning, the plane 
plunged through a fog bank into a 
mountain side. Had it not been for 
the thick, luscious mat of palm and 
fern trees all would have been killed. 
As it was, both pilot and radio man 
were able to climb out. 


Looking back into the cabin, they 
saw that one passenger, a Colombian, 
was killed instantly. Another, a Ger- 
man, had his arms and legs broken. 
Marshall, badly bruised when his teeth 
banged against the seat in front of 
him, was unconscious. The two crew 
members waited for Marshall to regain 
consciousness, then set off in opposite 
directions in search of help. They dis- 
appeared, to be found later dead from 
hunger and exhaustion. 


For five days, Marshall, who had 
lived in and about the jungle for 18 
years mining platinum, nursed the 
battered German. Then his patient 
died in his arms. For another eight 
days Marshall sat with the two cada- 
vers, subsisting on chocolate, biscuits, 
and rain water. Finally he “was un- 
able to stand the stench of the decom- 
posing bodies any longer,” so he set 
off through the jungle alone. 


For three days and nights he stum- 
bled through the jungle, and, making 
the mistake common to most hopeless- 
ly lost persons, walked in circles. Fi- 
nally, his strength gone, he sat down 
to die. Then the Indians appeared. 


Even then the mining man’s troubles 
were not over. It took him many 
anxious minutes to convince the shy 
natives that he meant them no harm, 
that he only wanted help. Eventually 
they understood. 

Carrying Marshall to their village 
they fed and nursed him for a day be- 
fore beginning the tedious trek to the 
hacienda. On their way to civilization 
the Indians ran across the bodies of 
the two crew members. 
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CONFERENCE: Mrs. Roosevelt 
Urges New Deal for Teachers 


The National Citizens Conference on 
the Crisis in Education was held in 
Columbus, Ohio, last week to give lay- 
men a chance to air their views. But 
the most distinguished speaker was a 
school principal. 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, vice princi- 
pal of the Todhunter School in New 
York, arrived in the Ohio city wreathed 
in smiles. Scheduled to speak on 
“Teachers and Their Proper Prepara- 
tion,” the First Lady confessed to re- 
porters that she never prepares a speech. 

“No matter what subject is an- 
nounced for me,” she said, “I never 
stick to it.” 

She lived up to her statement. When 
4,000 persons had packed Memorial 
Hall and twice as many waited in a 
drizzle outside in the wide street just to 
see her, she generalized briefly on the 
need for better teacher training. 

“The public,” she said, “must provide 
for adequate preparation for teachers, 
and that preparation must cost the 
public more ... Educate them by show- 
ing them something of the world— 
Europe or this country—let them meet 
interesting people ...I learned,” she 
added, “more from contact with people 
with rich backgrounds of experience 
than from contact with books.” 

The President’s wife had much to 
say about the welfare of teachers. 

“Economize,” she said, “but not on 
teachers’ salaries, nor on books or 
equipment. A teacher cannot do good 
work if forced to eke out an existence 
by other work on every holiday ... 
There has been no waste in salaries to 
teachers nor in equipment, but we 
have thought that brick and mortar 
and marble make a good school. They 
don’t.” 

Among various methods of good 
teaching, she urged upon her hearers 
the merits of reading aloud to pupils. 
She pleaded that men and women 
teachers be given equal salaries, calling 
it a mistake to pay women less simply 
because they were women, and she re- 
marked that women teachers often have 
as many dependents as men. Deplor- 
ing the tendency to exclude married 
women from the schools, she pointed 
out that “a woman who has become a 
mother is better fitted than ever to un- 
derstand children.” 

Among the other speakers who ad- 
dressed the conference were Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War; Dr. 
George F. Zook, Federal Commissioner 
of Education; Glenn Frank, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, and a 
number of sociologists and lawyers. 
Much of the discussion revolved about 
the moot point of Federal aid to the 
schools. On this former Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith of New York had a word to 
Say. In a message to the conference, 
he urged that school aid was a State 
and not a Federal function. 

“Whoever pays the fiddler calls the 
tune,” he said. i ‘ st 
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DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 
When ready-made clothing was first pro- 
duced in this country by us, it was an 
entirely new idea. Today Brooks Brothers’ 
ready-made suits and overcoats present 
equally distinguishing features. They are 
made in our own workrooms—instead of 
being purchased from outside manufac- 
turers. Their materials are of our own im- 
portation or domestic selection. They are 
sold only in Brooks Brothers’ stores—or by 


our own travellers. In other words, they 


present advantages ordinarily associated 


only with things made to individual measure. 


Ready-made suits, $ 55 20 $85 


(PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE) 


Brooks Brothers’ travelling representatives are now visiting 43 


cities all over the United States. Write for current itinerary, 
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IF ALL 
—Jingers 
SIGNED A CODE 


THERE STILL 
WOULD BE BUT 


OME Caruso 


@ Paris Garters—like 
famous men—achieved their 
leadership by consistent, dis- 
tinguished performance. Not 
by mere compliance with a 
code. Buy under the Blue 
Eagle of course—but choose 
the best. Paris Garters are 
supreme for style, value 
and comfort. 25c to $1. 


Paris Garters, Suspenders and 

Belts are a better buy today than 

ever! Made and guaranteed by 
A. Stein & Company 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
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MEDICINE: 7-Year-Old Boy Has 


Rare Ossification Disease 


Once the press of the country estab- 
lishes “reader-taste” for a particular 
type of story, newspaper men are quick 
to dig out dozens of related ones. 
When Floyd Collins was trapped by a 
rock fall, immediately every other man 
in the United States similarly situated 
also became news. The particular type 
of story that made news last week 
came from homes and hospitals where 
children lay deathly ill with curious and 
rare diseases. 

In Wilkes-Barre, Pa., T7-year-old 
Benny Hendrick made news with every 
creaky move of his slowly hardening 
legs. He was suffering from myositis 
ossificans progressiva, the glandular 
disturbance which causes needles of 
light, porous bone to form in muscular 
tissue, eventually “petrifying”’ it. 

Next in the sick list came two little 
girls, Willie Mae Miller of Memphis, 
Tenn., and Roma Garrett of Peekskill, 
N. Y., sick with the almost invariably 
fatal ailment of leucocythemia. In 
this disease, white corpuscle production 
is increased for some unknown reason 
until the blood becomes pale and 
watery. Blood transfusions, the only 
treatment, are able to prolong life for 
only a short time. 

But it was Benny Hendrick that held 
the nation’s attention. Doctors believed 
that he incurred his rare disease when 
he was less than a year old. It was 
then that he slipped from his sister’s 
lap and got a bad bump on the back of 
his head. 

Gradually his back and neck began 
to harden as ossification set in. Two 
months ago, when rock-like areas be- 
gan to spread alarmingly, his mother 
bundled Benny off to General Hospital. 
There, last week, medical men noted 
that Benny’s arms were beginning to 
stiffen and that he had difficulty mov- 
ing his fingers. 

How long they can postpone death, 
Benny’s doctors do not know. But 
they do know that it will come surely 
and rapidly once ossification spreads to 
some vital organ. Were the bony 
needles to form in heart muscles, for 
instance, the muscles would rapidly 
stiffen and cease to function. 

Scarcely aware of his predicament, 
the pale, drawn youngster on his 
seventh birthday last Thursday ate 
cake and candy, which doctors decided 
wouldn’t hurt him. 

Meanwhile research men at Ohio 
State University in Columbus, where 
there is another case of ossification, 
were looking suspiciously at the tiny 
parathyroid glands that nest up to the 
thyroids in the neck. Although they 
do not know positively that the pea- 
sized parathyroids regulate the body’s 
tse of calcium and phosphorous, they 
have various scientific clues that indi- 
cate this. 

The ‘lisease is not invariably fatal. 
In many cases the hard spots will de- 
velop, then for some unknown reason 





icuaarvisna. 
Benny Hendrick, 7, Victim of 
Gradually Petrifying Disease 


be absorbed. Most frequently the dis- 
ease strikes baseball and football 
players. Receiving hard blows on some 
soft body spot, the area will frequently 
harden. But in most such cases no 
serious results are encountered. 


This, however, is not the case with 
many cavalrymen. With their thighs 
constantly irritated by saddles, areas 
sometimes become permanently ossi- 
fied. 


BERIBERI: Twenty Years of Research 


Isolates the Curative Vitamin B1 


In the Philippines twenty years ago, 
Robert R. Williams, a _ thin-haired, 
kindly faced young American chemist, 
jounced a spindly legged native boy on 
his lap. The boy’s face was puffy, and 
his legs were so weak they wouldn’t 
support him. His tired young eyes told 
his story; he had beriberi, the disease 
that has scourged Japan, the China 
Coast, Burma, Cochin China, Java and 
India ever since there has been writ- 
ten history. . 

The young chemist, puzzled as all 
doctors before him had been about the 
disease, decided he would feed the 
youngster an extract made from rice 
husks. It was a daring idea, for many 
medical men insisted that beriberi was 
actually caused by fungus growths on 
rice husks. 


Miraculously the youngster recov- 
ered; and Mr. Williams began a twenty- 
year research journey that ended last 
week with the announcement that he 
had devised a means of isolating Vita- 
min B:. This was the substance in the 
rice husks that made his native boy 
recover. 

Although Vitamin B:, also believed 
to prevent neuritis, is present in the 
husks of wheat, rye, and rice, Mr. Wil- 
liams decided to work with the rice 
bran. -He worked nights in the vacant 
garage back of his Roselle, N. J., home. 
During the daytime he worked at the 
big Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York, solving such knotty commercial 
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problems as to why telephone poles rot 
and underground cables rust. 

Slowly and tediously his garage re- 
search progressed. Not content with 
working solely on Vitamin B; he 
worked on beriberi. Keeping scores 
of pigeons and rats he put them on a 
diet that starved them of his favorite 
vitamin and watched them wither and 
die. A high school boy, in off hours, 
weighed and charted the withering 
pigeons. 

Sometimes, when they were all but 
lifeless, Mr. Williams would save them 
from death miraculously, as he had 
saved a Filipino boy—with a concen- 
trated B, Vitamin diet. But most of his 
time was spent hot on the trail of the 
elusive little white crystals. When the 
researcher’s wife and family decided 
that a garage must be used to house 
an automobile and not pigeons, rats, 
and buckets of rice bran, he cast about 
for a rich “angel.” 


Finally the Carnegie Institute backed 
Mr. Williams in his work. He discovered 
a successful extraction treatment which 
utilized Fuller’s earth, the aluminum 
silicate that comes from Georgia and 
that looks like common clay. Stirring 
his rice bran with the clay, he dis- 
covered that the tiny white crystals of 
B, clung to the clay “like flies on sticky 
fly paper.” How to get them off the 
“fly paper” was the next problem. 
After dozens of chemical false starts, 
he struck on quinine sulphate, a sub- 
stance which had ability to replace the 
particles of B, in the clay. 


It was then a relatively simple mat- 
ter to catch the vitamin particles in 
the soupy solution and concentrate 
them. The process is costly, largely 
because each ton of rice bran contains 
only a few grains of the precious white 
crystals. One ounce of pure Vitamin 
B; costs about $35,000 by the Williams 
method. 


Reporters who had heard the theory 
that the small stature of Orientals is 
due to their diet of rice which has had 
its B.-bearing husks milled off, were 
anxious to know last week whether the 
new needle-like crystals would produce 
a race of giants. Smilingly Mr. Wil- 
liams confessed that he had no idea. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Robert R. Williams, Whose Twenty- 
Year Research Isolated Vitamin B, 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Chicago Picks 
Grand Jury by 1874 Method 





For the first time in 60 years the 
county commissioners selected a grand 
jury for Chicago. A recent amendment 
to the Illinois statutes deprived the 
jury commission of this duty, and a 
State Supreme Court decision voided 
the jury commission’s practice of list- 
ing 100 names and letting the Criminal 
Court clerk choose the required 23. 

Because no member of the county 
board could remember the procedure 
used in 1874, the commissioners first 
spent two hours consulting three law- 
yers and old records. Names, it was 
finally discovered, were written on slips 
of paper, 23 of which were drawn from 
a hat. “Fine,” said Maurice F. Kava- 
nagh, “I’ll lend my derby.” But the 
derby was rejected for the jury com- 
mission’s beautiful revolving golden- 
oak box. 

Published: By the grievance com- 
mittee of the Chicago Bar Association, 
charges filed by Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes against Lucius J. M. Mal- 
min and C. W. Larsen, lawyers whom 
the Secretary seeks to have disbarred. 
Mr. Ickes charges the two with threat- 
ening to publish attacks on his integrity 
in the conduct of a will case unless he 
got President Roosevelt to appoint Mr. 
Malmin as Governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 

Issued: By Tom Knapp, chief inspec- 
tor of the Omaha, Neb., Public Wel- 
fare Department, an order forbidding 
night clubs to employ hostesses. They 
will have to be known as waitresses 
and must not drink with guests. 

Ruled: By William Buckland, justice 
of the peace in Bryn Mawr, Pa., that 
Mrs. Mary Weir Logan Vanderbilt, 
former wife of Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Jr., must keep her three Scottish ter- 
riers—Timmie, Angus, and Winnie (see 
cover)—confined to her property or 
else they must be destroyed. Edwin 
Wright, Mrs. Vanderbilt’s next door 
neighbor, charged her with harboring 
vicious animals that, he said, had bit- 
ten his 18-year-old daughter. 

Informed over the telephone of the 
charge, Mrs. Vanderbilt declared: “T’ll 
not be arrested and I’m off to a dance.” 

“She’s not going to thumb her nose 
at me,” said Mr. Wright, and a consta- 
ble arrested her next morning. 

Three days later Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright, Miss Wright, Mrs. Vanderbilt, 
and attorneys met with Justice Buck- 
land in his home. After a discussion, 
they adjourned to the barn, where the 
justice holds court. “Why, where is 
Mrs. Vanderbilt?” asked the squire, 
suddenly discovering she had not fol- 
lowed them. But her lawyer said she 
did not have to be present, as he was 
entering a plea of guilty for her. De- 
fendant assessed $11.25 costs, ruled 
Justice Buckland. Outrageous, sput- 
tered Mrs. Vanderbilt’s attorney, citing 
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powered Boeings . .. two pilots .. . stewardess 
... spacioys, heated cabins ... two-way radio... 
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Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 
65,000,000 MILES FLYING EXPERIENCE 
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GUISES 


TO ORDER 





Regular weekly sailings of the famous 
Round the World and Trans-Pacific 
President Liners allow you to leave 
when you choose, stopover as you like 
and continue your cruise when you 
want to—just as you would on your 
own private yacht. Yet the fares are no 
more than for ordinary trips. 


CALIFORNIA 


... via Havana, through the Panama 
Canal. A two weeks cruise, or longer 
—according to stopovers. Sail any 
Thursday from New York. First Class 
from $165; Tourist $120. 


ROUND AMERICA 


To California by President Liner and 
return by your choice of direct rail 
routes (or the reverse). Complete 
roundtrips, hometown to hometown, 
from $255 First Class; $210 Tourist. 


ORIENT . 


Japan, China and the Philippines are 
close when you go by President Liner, 
and special Summer roundtrip fares 
(via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route) 
are low... from $450 First Class; $240 
Tourist (Yokohama and return). 


ROUND rue WORLD 


26,000 luxurious miles. Visits in 21 
ports in 14 different countries. Stop- 
over as you like, continue on the next 
or a later President Liner. Take only 
110 days (85 if you cross America by 
train), or up to two full years. Sail 
any week from New York, Los Angeles 
or San Francisco . . . for as little as 


$654 First Class. 


Get complete information from your 
own travel agent, or... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco 
—and all other principal cities. 
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the costs she was already going to in 
erecting a pen for her pets. 

Filed: In Syracuse, N. Y., by Edwin 
F. Cockcroft of Philadelphia, claims 
to the $20,000 estate left by Frank B. 
Croft. Mr. Cockcroft testified that he 
was Mr. Croft’s brother. Croft, he 
said, had changed his name from 
Cockcroft because he tired of being 
called “Cockroach.” 

Convicted: By a jury in Charlotte, 
N. C., Federal court, Isaac Costner of 
robbing a United States mail truck of 
$105,000. The Tennessee mountaineer, 
who joined the Chicago Touhy gang, 
was captured with Basil Banghart in 
Baltimore, and was returned to Chi- 
cago to turn State’s evidence in the 
Factor kidnaping trial was sentenced 
to 30 years in prison. 

Upheld: By the United States Circuit 
Court of appeals in New York, the right 
of Sidney Blackmer, the actor, to de- 
duct from income-tax returns amounts 
spent in “entertaining trade.’’ Deduct- 
ing $1,687.10 from his 1927 income, 
Mr. Blackmer claimed that he spent 
$400 on entertaining Mark Hellinger, 
Laurence Stallings, Heywood Broun, 
and other dramatic critics; $25 for 
“social leaders and clubwomen of At- 
lanta;” $75 on amusing the French con- 
sul in Chicago; $20 on “Mr. and Mrs. 
Biddle” at Pinehurst, N. C., and $1,200 
to play host to Max Reinhardt, the Ger- 


ACME 
Actor Blackmer, Upheld in Deducting 
Entertainment From His Income Tax 


man producer. This last item was split 
with Lenore Ulric, then the actor’s wife. 

“T have found,” explained Mr. Black- 
mer, “that many of the first-line dra- 
matic reviewers play favorites decided- 
ly in the theatre.” Others whom he 
entertained, Mr. Blackmer discovered, 
subsequently felt “it incumbent upon 
themselves to knock rather than boost, 

Reversing the Board of Tax Appeals, 
which had refused to allow these de- 
ductions, the court found “no valid 
reason. to doubt the testimony of the 


taxpayer.” 
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LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Birthday: Richard J. Reynolds, scion 
of the tobacco family, 28, Apr. 4. He 
traveled from Winston-Salem to Balti- 
more, was slightly ill, signed some 
papers, and received a $25,000,000 
fortune. His parents had left each 
of their four children about $3,000,000 
in tobacco stock and other property. 
Bonuses, splits, and dividends, have 
swollen the tobacco stock alone to 
more than $24,000,000. 

During his minority (the children 
do not receive their fortune until they 
are 28), young Richard Reynolds re- 
ceived a yearly income of $50,000. ‘‘To 
encourage habits of industry, thrift, 
and economy,” the elder Reynolds pro- 
vided that his children might receive 
$2 for each dollar earned. Dick, who 
has owned an airfield in New York, 
run an aviation line, and traveled ex- 
tensively, once reported that he had 
earned $137,000. But the courts refused 
to allow his claim. 

Richard is the first to come into his 
fortune. The other children are Mrs. 
Mary Babcock and Mrs. Nancy Bagley. 
In addition, there is the estate of the 
late Smith Reynolds, shot and killed 
almost two years ago. His divorced 
wife, Anne Cannon, and his widow, 
Libby Holman, had effected a settle- 
ment for their children, but the courts 
recently set it aside. 


® Dr. William H. Welch, dean of Ameri- 
can medicine, 84, Apr. 8. Ill in the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, the staff of 
which he joined 50 years ago Apr. 7, 
he received practically no visitors on 
either anniversary. 

Engaged: Helena Woolworth Mc- 
Cann, granddaughter of the founder of 
the 5-and-10, and Frederick Winston 
Churchill Guest, prominent polo player 
who is Winston Churchill’s godson. 

Married: Katherine Tennant, half- 
sister of Margot, Countess of Asquith, 
and Major Walter Elliott, Minister of 
Agriculture in the National govern- 
ment, at North Berwick, Scotland. 


®Jack Rohe Howard, son of Roy 
Howard, chairman of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, and Barbara 
Balfe, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
as Wentz Balfe, in New York. 


Returned: Ernest Hemingway, writ- 
er, and his wife, from eight months 
abroad (see cover). The author of 
“Death in the Afternoon” is no longer 
interested in bullfights, which, he says, 
have become formalized. After three 
months in Africa he decided he pre- 
ferred lion hunting, in which “you’re 
either quick or you’re dead.” He is go- 
ing to Florida to finish a novel, so he 
can earn enough money “to get back 
to Africa and learn more about lions.” 


®Henry L. Mencken, critic, and his 
wife, from a Mediterranean cruise. ‘In 
Athens,” he reported, “they have for- 
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ACME 
H. L. Mencken and Wife, Arriving 
From Where Insull Used to Be 


gotten Socrates and remember only 
Insull and he isn’t there any more.” 

Suicide: By jumping overboard from 
an ocean liner, Jiro Satoh, 26, Japa- 
nese tennis star. A Davis Cup player, 
who was on his way to Europe with 
the rest of the Japanese team, he played 
in America two years ago, beating 
Ellsworth Vines. 


Died: Gen. Karl von Einem, 81, com- 
mander of the Third German Army 
during the World War, at Muelheim on 
the Ruhr. <A veteran of the Franco- 
Prussian War, in 1901 he became Di- 
rector General in the War Department 
and later Minister of War, reorganiz- 
ing and building up the Prussian Army. 
From, September, 1914, until the end of 
the war he commanded the Third 
Army, which fought around Rheims 
against the Forty-Second, Rainbow, 
Second, and Thirty-Sixth Divisions of 
the American Army. 


® William Wallace McDowell, 67, 
American Minister to the Irish Free 
State, of heart failure, at a dinner 
given in his honor by President Eamon 
de Valera in Dublin. A copper man of 
Butte, Mont., he served as Lieutenant 
Governor and managed four Demo- 
cratic campaigns there. Last month 
he startled diplomats by presenting his 
credentials to President de Valera in- 
stead of the traditional recipient, Gov. 
Gen. Donal Buckley. 


*Sir Robert Peel, fifth baronet and 
husband of Beatrice Lillie, the comedi- 
an, of appendicitis, in Tunbridge Wells, 
England. Great-grandson of the Sir 
Robert Peel who founded the London 
police (whence the name _ bobbies), 
he was a rancher in Australia. He 
died the day before his thirty-sixth 
birthday. His 13-year-old son becomes 
the sixth Sir Robert Peel. 


* Ira Biffle, veteran aviation instructor 
who tutored Charles A. Lindbergh ... 
John E. Dockendorff, president of the 
Black Diamond Steamship Corp. and 





the American Diamond Lines... 
Joseph W. Stern, composer of “My 
Mother Was a Lady” and other tearful 
tunes . . . Admiral Sir Gordon Moore, 
a squadron commander of England’s 
Grand Fleet, who took command at 
Dogger Bank after Admiral Beatty’s 
ship was disabled ... Mrs. Elbert H. 
Gary, widow of the chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Co. 
. . - Cash Sloan, brother of Tod Sloan 
and also a famous jockey... James 
Fullerton Muirhead, for 35 years editor 
of the Baedeker guide books. 


Sick List: William H. Woodin, former 
Secretary of the Treasury (recurrence 
of throat ailment): “continuing to 
improve.” 

Queen Mary of England (cold in the 
head): virtually thrown off. 

Brand Whitlock, wartime Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium (bladder operation): 
recuperating in Cannes. 

Carmela Ponselle, Metropolitan 
Opera singer (gall bladder ailment): 
Left hospital. 

Mrs. Harrison Williams, best-dressed 
woman in the United States (unnamed 
illness): under observation in Paris 
hospital. 

Lord Baden-Powell, founder of the 
Boy Scouts (internal operation): ill 
on Mediterranean cruise. 

Thalia Fortescue Massie, divorced 
wife of the Honolulu “honor slayer” 
(attempted suicide): under observa- 
tion in Genoa, Italy. 
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WHEN you arrive in Bos- 
ton, head straight for 
the city’s most famous hotel, 
where good food, superior 
accommodations and atten- 
tive service await you. 
Back in 1856, many a trav- 
eler was buoyed up by the 
{ thought of the welcome that 
awaited him at the sign of the Parker 
House. Right down: through the years 
has this feeling persisted, and for good 
reason: the traditions of personal ser- 
vice and excellent cuisine are still re- 
spected by the management, and the new, 
modern building is conveniently located 
in the centre of the business district. 


Plenty of single rooms, with bath and 
circulating ice-water, at $3 
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ACIDOSIS 
ACNE 
ANEMIA (Nutritional) 
LOSS OF APPETITE 
ARTHRITIS 
ASTHMA 
CATARRH 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
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0) Enclosed find $3.50. Send me package of 500 Tablets. 
O) Enclosed find $1.00. Send me package of 125 Tablets. 
0) Enclosed find 75¢. Send me package of Broth. 


























BURBANK 


VEGETABLE TABLETS 
and BROTH 


assist in literally rebuilding your body into ro- 
bust, vigorous health by supplying it with the 
vitamins and mineral elements of a scientific 
assortment of fresh, uncooked vegetables in highly 
concentrated form. Thése mineral elements and 
vitamins purify the blood, change it from acid 
to alkaline; correct deficiency conditions; give 
you new vitality and energy. Eat good food, and 
balance it with Burbank Vegetable 
Tablets and Broth, which will help 
you regain health and keep it! 


Endorsed and Prescribed by 
Leading Health Authorities 


Package of Package of 

tps apa 50 Broth 75° 

Tablets (30 Servings) 

$] oo 

If your dealer is unable to supply 
you...order direct 


Package of 125 10-grain Tablets . 


Please include your book on Scientific Health Data. 
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Gutroducing 


Crlonel Appleton 


A Jolly Good Fellow and Sportsman 
with a Decided Liking for Apple 
Jack in Cocktails, Highballs or Neat 


AFTER HIS BRIDE. .-+-e-s 








AT HIS CLUB 











PERFECT 
COCKTAIL — 


Yo pineapple 
juice; > Laird's 
Apple Jack; | 
dash of Angostura 
bitters. Ice, strain 
and serve. 


APPLE 


“JACK HIGH’’ 


| teaspoonful of 
sugar; |/ jigger 
lemon juice; '/2 
wine glass Laird's 
Apple Jack. Ice 
and serve with 
charged water. 


APPLE 

SOUR 
| teaspoonful 
sugar; '/ lemon 
juice; 44 Laird's 
Apple Jack; | 
thin slice orange. 
Ice, shake and 
serve with charg- 
ed water, 


Send lOcinstamps 
for the most ex- 
plicit Apple Jack 
recipe book ever 
compiled, 





APPLE JACK 


LAIRD & CO. - Scobeyville, N. J. 
Department C4-14 
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THE ARTS 


MUSIC: Boston Symphony Takes 
Title To a Permanent Home 





The Boston Symphony now has a 
home of its own. Apr. 2, it took title 
to Symphony Hall on Huntington Ave- 
nue, which since 1900, when the site 
was acquired and the building erected, 
has been held in the name of the New 
Boston Music Hall. Interested citizens 
in the past several years have been buy- 
ing stock in the building and turning it 
over to the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Inc., a corporation created in 1918 
to handle the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. 

The Boston Symphony, famous in its 
own name, is also well known for the 
activities of its conductor, Serge Kous- 
sevitsky. He is forever looking for new 
talent and has championed more than 
a dozen young American composers. 

Born in Tver, Russia, 60 years ago, 
he was a skilled pianist when he was 
6, and at 15 enrolled in the Moscow 
Philharmonic Society as a student. He 
qualified for a scholarship by mastering 
the double bass. 

In his early 20s, he married the 
daughter of a wealthy Moscow mer- 
chant who asked the musician what he 
wanted as a wedding present. Mr. 
Koussevitsky asked for a symphony 
orchestra—and got it. Touring with 
his father-in-law’s gift through Europe 
for seven years, he became famous. 

After the revolution in Russia, he at- 
tempted to give concerts there to the 
Bolsheviki, but the plan was not suc- 
cessful. In the freezing Soviet halls, 
it was necessary to perform in mittens. 
After this experience, he remarked that 
“there is no chance there for artistic 
endeavor.” 

Paris became his favorite haunt, and 
there he lived until the Boston Sym- 
phony offered him $50,000 a year. 

Last week, in his final New York 
concert this season, at Carnegie Hall, 
Mr. Koussevitsky showed great pres- 
ence of mind when a burning incinera- 
tor filled the hall with smoke. He 
squelched an incipient panic by calmly 
continuing to conduct Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. When a few hysteri- 
cal listeners shrieked and rushed for 
the exits, he turned impatiently and an- 
nounced: “Everytheeng ees all right. 
Seet down!” 


ART: Politicians Are Models 
For Colored Clay Figurines 


“Politicians have personality and 
aren’t too touchy about how you make 
them look,” said Miss Barksdale Rog- 
ers. Miss Rogers can let herself go 
with politicians. The results may be 


observed until Apr. 18 at the Anto- 
ville Gallery in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

Maing clay statuettes is a compar- 
atively new departure for this artist, 
who has spent years drawing comic 
pictures for Life, Judge, and The Sat- 





INTERNATIONAL 
Huey Long, Done in Small 
Clay by Miss Barksdale Rogers 


urday Evening Post. Three years ago 
she branched out into politician-model- 
ing, 

Miss Rogers prefers to “sketch in 
clay.” Working from life, with the 
model sitting tensely by the hour, she 
thinks a waste of time. She prefers 
to see her subjects at work, to sit in 
the Senate Gallery and watch her 
models grimacing on the floor below. 
Then she swiftly molds a soggy lump of 
clay into shape, starting a subject in 
the afternoon and finishing it next 
morning. Retouching, she claims, takes 
the life out of her little caricatures. 
After finishing the modeling, she paints 
the figures with water colors or oils. 


MACHINE-MADE: From Coffee Cans 
To Pre-Fabricated Houses on Display 


Corporation directors and sales man- 
agers are out to show that the old days 
of deploring the ugliness of the Ma- 
chine Age are past. Art has entered 
the factory at last, they insist, bringing 
with it the softening influence of design 
and color. At the Industrial Arts Ex- 
hibition which opened last week in 
Rockefeller Center, New York, they of- 
fer further proof that even the lowli- 
est objects—coffee cans and soap boxes 
—can be beautified. 

Everything in the show is the prod- 
uct of a machine. Simplicity is the 
keynote. Machine-made pianos have 
lost their scrolls; china no longer poses 
as a Spring garden. .: 

The most interesting object of all is 
the pre-fabricated house contributed by 
Holden, McLaughlin & Associates. The 
house can be bought in any size, start- 
ing with two rooms for $3,000. The 
walls are of asbestos cement with built- 
in doors.and windows. .- Wood chips 
pressed in hot oil make the floor, and 
gypsum the ceilings and finish the en- 
semble. A substance called “vinylite,” 
derived from natural gas, is used for 
the fireplace. All the parts are bolted 
in place and when a householder gets 
tired of the arrangement, he can un- 
bolt his home and change it about. 
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SCREEN: W. C. Fields Cavorts 
Through “You’re Telling Me” 


W. C. Fields is back on ‘the job of 
splitting sides with his lugubrious non- 
sense. In his latest movie which opened 
this week, ‘“You’re Telling Me” (Para- 
mount), he appears as the worry-rid- 
den head of a family that lived on the 
wrong side of the tracks. His worries 
are mainly concerned with various 
inventions, inctuding a keyhole finder 
for inebriated homecomers. His 4avely 
daughter adds to the complications’ of 
life by falling in love with thé:son of 
the town’s leading snob. nes 

Just when matters reach theif Jowest 
pitch, Sam Bisbee (Mr. Fields) -gets a 
letter from a rubber company asking 
for a demonstration of his latest in- 
vention, a puncture-proof tire. He 
hilariously drives his car to ‘the com- 
pany’s office, and parks it in a non- 
parking zone. Later he proudly shoots 
bullets at the tires. But his car has 
been replaced by a police car, an exact 
replica. The tires go flat. In despair 
he catches a train for home, and de- 
cides to commit suicide. 

He tries to take his iodine in a col- 
lapsible spoon of his own invention. 
When the spoon collapses he decides 
to face life after all. Then he sees a 
beautiful princess with a bottle of 
iodine. Rushing into her compartment 
he lectures her on the evils of suicide, 
and flings away the iodine, which she 
wanted to put on her sore finger. 

In the end, Sam, with the help of the 
princess (Adrienne Ames) makes the 
social grade, opens a golf course, and 
receives a fortune for his tire. The 
minor characters are all well cast and 
amusing, but the whole loony business 
is just an excuse to prove that W. C. 
Fields is one of the craziest comedians 
on earth. 

Comical and indefatigable, he is now 
hard at work on another picture for 





W. C, Fields in Hilarious new 
Movie, “You’re Telling Me” 


Paramount, “The Old Fashioned Way,” 
to be released in the not-too-near fu- 
ture. 

“Viva Villa:”’ It was probably all for 
the best that Lee Tracy got into trou- 
ble last November—that is so far as 
the picture “Viva Villa” (MGM) is 
concerned. For it resulted in Wallace 
Beery’s being given the part of the 
swaggering Pancho, hero of modern 
Mexico. 

On that November morn Mr. Tracy, 
who was in Mexico to play the lead in 
the picture, was standing on the bal- 
cony of his hotel. A parade came by, 
the Chapultepec Cadets—Mexico’s West 
Pointers—marching in dress uniform. 
“T’d had some drink,” Tracy said later. 
“I began yelling.” But the government 
thought he had insulted their budding 
heroes, Mr. Tracy was recalled, and 
Wallace Beery was given the job. 

The movie, which includes such well 
known actors as Joseph Schildkraut, 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





I BELIEVED IN YOU (Fox). An amusing film 
of how a pretty girl persuaded her rich 
boy friend (dapper John Boles) to bring 
chance for success to three poor starving 
Greenwich Village artists. 


GAMBLING LADY (Warner). A melodra- 
matic tale of how Barbara Stanwyck, an 
honest professional gambler, tried to be 
honest in love. But a jealous lazy hus- 
band makes things terribly difficult. A 
murder is included. 


LAZY RIVER (MGM). A _ usual story of 
racketeers in the Cajun land of Louisiana, 
featuring Jean Parker. The photography 
is good. 

THE CONSTANT NYMPH (Fox). A disap- 
pointing attempt to catch the delicate 
spirit of Margaret Kennedy’s story of the 
Bohemian family of a famous musician. 
Brian Aherne and Victoria Hopper take 
the leading roles. 





Fay Wray, and Leo Carrillo, is a bois- 
terous history of Pancho’s wild career. 
It follows him from his obscure peon 
days, through the adventures that made 
his name known the world over, to the 
pitiful end in a butcher shop. A shrewd 
mixture of fact and fiction is employed. 
It is reported on Broadway that the 
Mexican authorities, to show that they 
were broadminded, made no objections 
to Mr. Beery looking drunk as Villa— 
though Pancho himself was most ab- 
stemious. 

A touch of realism is added in some 
Eastern cities by the appearance in 
person of Villa’s 19-year-old daughter, 
Celia. For the past several months 
Miss Villa has been jobless in El Paso, 
Texas. She. arrived in New York by 
plane to attend the opening there. 

Her conversation is all in Spanish, 
the only language she knows. 


STAGE: The Bronte Sisters Visit 
New York in “Moor Born” 


The three amazing, long-dead Bronte 
Sisters are with us again. They pop 
up often in the theatre these days. All 
of them authors of English classics, 
and one the author of novels that rank 
with the best of all time, their lives 
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SOME FOLKS ARE LIKE 
WHISKERS-CUTTIN "EM OFF 
SHORT DOESN'T DISCOURAGE 
"EM A BIT! 
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AGAINST 
RAIN 
WIND 
COLD 





MAN, OH MAN! Here’s what you’ve been 
waiting for. The greatest outdoor jacket 
ever created. Warmer than a sweater, drier 
than a slicker and looks like a million dol- 
lars. The pure virgin wool fabric is specially 
designed, closely woven and waterproofed 
by an exclusive process. You’ll want one— 
it’s equally perfect for hunting, fishing, rid- 
ing and all outdoor sports. At department 


and sporting goods stores, or 412 


write direct. Pendleton Woolen 


Mills, Portland, Oregon. 
WOOL 
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Not All HAIR 
is Alike! 


QD Q wD 
WHITE YELLOW NEGRO 
RACE RACE RACE 


If you were to cut across one of 
your hairs and look at the cut end 
through a powerful magnifying 
glass, you would find the shaft 
would be oval if you are white, a 
nearly flat ellipse if you are a Ne- 
gro, circular if you are of the yel- 
low race. Human beings do differ! 


* FREE Hair Analysis 


Now you may obtain, absolutely 

free of charge, a new ‘‘SELF- 

ANALYSIS CHART,” which, when 
* filled and retumed to us, will bring 
you an important message regard- 
ing your own type of hair —and 
what you should do to maintain it 
in a healthy-appearing con- . 
dition. Mail the coupon at 
once. Remember: It’s your 
appearance that counts!! 


\er Improved 

swf Pp 

4 0-CO 

Jor HAIR HEALTH 
-AT ALL ORUGGISTS 


The Glo-Co Company, Dept. 18 -A 

325 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Calit. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE OF 

CHARGE, my copy of your “‘Self-Analysis 

Chart”’ at once. 
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seem to have a fascination for drama- 
tists. These inspired daughters of a 
clergyman, who published their books 
under the name of Bell, lived 100 years 
ago on the wild Yorkshire moors, de- 
scribed by Emily in her famous novel, 
“Wuthering Heights.” 

Recently three able playwrights in 
London, Clemence Dane, Alfred Sang- 
ster, and John Davison, have tried to 
make plays out of them. None were 
very successful. Now comes a fourth. 
After struggling ten years with the 
idea, Mr. Don Totheroh wrote “Moor 
Born,” presented last week at the 
Playhouse in New York, with Glenn 
Anders as the degenerate brother and 
Frances Starr, Helen Gahagan, and 
Edith Barrett as Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne respectively. 

Evidently the Brontes are not easy to 
dramatize. Some critics were scath- 
ing in their attacks on “Moor Born.” 
Others said it lacked dramatic interest, 
but thought the cast good enough to 
carry it along. As the first of the 
Bronte dramas to reach Broadway— 
the others died in London—there is an 
outside chance it may find a public 
among the literary souls who know the 
Brontes through their books and can 
help the playwright out with their 
own imaginations. 

In his try at the Bronte problem, 
Mr. Totheroh has limited the action 
to three years and mainly accented 
the relationshp of the neurotic Emily 
and her’ good-for-nothing brother, 
whom she deeply loved. During the 
performance, a wind machine moans 
off stage, conscientiously supplying the 
effect of mournful winds sweeping 
|across desolate moors in Yorkshire. 
| The world is still waiting for the 
great Bronte plays. 
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Variety: Vaudeville, rapidly dying in 
the New York area, has not breathed 
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Keen blades make shaving 
effortless. The edges of Schick 
blades are fully protected. 
The unique device for stacking 
TWENTY in a clip is inserted in 
the razor’s handle. Blade edges 
are untouched to the instant 
you shave. You change blades, 
when necessary, in one second! 





$5 complete with 20 blades. Additional 
20-blade clips for 75c. That’s economy. 
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A product of Magazine Repeating Razor Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y 
Sales Representatives: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 








PACH BROS 
Bronte Sisters as Played by the 
Misses Starr, Gahagan and Barrett 


its last. Some of the best-beloved old- 
timers last week got together and hero- 
ically injected new life into it. They 
opened at the Casino Theatre as “The 
Casino Varieties.” 

George Jessel and Walter O’Keefe 
split the honors as master of cere- 
monies and brought with them a breath 
of the glamour and pathos of the 
“theatre’s stepchild.” A chorus, trained 
by Bobby Connolly, danced and sang 
some gay numbers; the Ritz brothers 
rioted on and off stage with no par- 
ticular sequence, and Miss Gertrude 
Niesen of radio fame, contributed 
haunting melodies. 

Among those present at the first 
night was Jimmy (Schnozzle) Durante 
whose enjoyment of the evening was 
hampered by a pair of agonizingly 
tight new shoes. It speaks volumes 
for the performance that Jimmy, rather 
than return to the comfort of his home 
and parlor slippers, stayed on, strolling 
out happily during intermission in his 
stocking feet for a smoke. 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 
Light face figures indicate A.M, 
Black figures P.M. 


"ae <2.- DZ. PT. 
2:00 1:00 12:00 11:00 





Apr. 14. R. O. T. C. 
program. Columbia. 
Natl. Comdr. of 
American Legion, 
Edw. A. Hayes. Co- 
eae 10:30 9:30 8:30 7:30 
Apr. 15. N. Y. Phil- 

harmonic-Symphony. 

Go | 5. o's 50 ck b60 3:00 2:00 1:00 12:00 


Apr. 16. Baseball. 
Boston vs. Wash. 
opening game. Co- 


 Eaere reese 2:45 1:45 12:45 11:45 
Apr. 17. Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, 
WHE ses sate cebsaee 3:00 2:00 1:00 12:00 
Apr. 18. Florence 
Nightingale Int'l. 
Foundation. WJZ... 3:15 2:15 ~1:35 12:15 


Apr. 19. End of 
Boston Marathon. 
Wille 2:68 ore ecsi cae 2:15 1:15 12:15 11:15 


Apr. 20. Music Ap- 
preciation Hour, 
Wik, WRAP. i... s- 


Isaak Walton League 
of America. WJZ... 


11:00.10:00 9:00 8:00 


12:30 11:30 10:30 9:30 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 
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UP TO NOW: New Deal Review 
By Roosevelt and the Camera 


ON OUR WAY. By Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
252 pages, 63,000 words. Appendix. John 
Day, New York, $2.50. 


“Replenish the earth, and subdue it; 
and have dominion . . . over every living 
thing,”” God said to Adam. “And the 
gold of that land was good,” added the 
author of: Genesis. 

In his review of the New Deal, pub- 
lished Thursday, President Roosevelt 
shows that times have changed: Farm- 
ers now can replenish the earth only 
up to their quotas; business men must 
stop having dominion over all living 
things, and there isn’t any gold—ex- 
cept in the Treasury. 

The book is a scissors-and-paste-pot 
job. The publishers claim that it is the 
first book ever written by a President 
while in office. As a matter of fact 
very little of it has been specially writ- 
ten. Most of the passages are reprints 
of speeches, official documents, and 
addresses to Congress, ranging from 
the proclamation closing the country’s 
banks last Spring, to a greeting de- 
livered at Vassar College. Between the 
introduction, which denies Communist 
or Fascist tendencies to the New Deal, 
and a philosophical epilogue, are no 
less than 47 of these documents. Never- 
theless, the publishers have such faith 
in their author’s reputation that they 
ordered a first printing larger than the 
total sale of his previous book, “Look- 
ing Forward.” 

One anecdote graces the record. 
When the President told former Sec- 
retary Woodin on May 21 that the 
country was definitely off the gold 
standard, the latter “opened his eyes 
wide and exclaimed ‘My heavens! What, 
again?’ ” 

In one of the few passages hitherto 
unprinted, Mr. Roosevelt coins a new 
aphorism: “Private office is a public 
trust,” he says, making Grover Cleve- 
land’s assertion do duty for business 
men as well as politicians. Of labor 
leaders he remarks that the “new pub- 
lic conscience’ condemns those who 
“strive for absolute power over the 
actions of workers,” a statement which 
may give pause to executives of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In closing, the writer has a gentle 
rebuke for cynics who think that the 
great game of politics is a dirty one. 
“The idealist” he maintains modestly, 
“is not of necessity a wretched exec- 
utive.” 





THE ROOSEVELT YEAR. Edited by Pare 
Lorentz. 197 pages. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. $2.75. 


This picture book brings the New 
Deal into sharper focus than the Presi- 
dent’s own book. Following the vogue 
for photographs started last Summer 
by Lawrence Stallings’s “The First 
World War,” which covered four years, 
and Rogers and Allen’s “The American 
Procession,” which covered 57, the lat- 
est confines itself to twelve momentous 
months. 

It contains 500 views illustrating the 
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state of the nation and the things that 
have happened in it, from airplane 
crashes and assassinations to nudist 
weddings. Photographs of bread lines, 
bums, and battles with strikers indi- 
cate what the New Deal has had to 
face. What with those, and bright 
snapshots of the season’s lynchings, it 
looks as though 1933 had. been a par- 
lous year, but the repeal celebrations 
at the end serve to lighten the record. 


e 
MICHIGAN: Sitate’s Story From 
Clearing to Assembly Belt 


ONCE A WILDERNESS. 
399 pages, 92,000 words. 
cock, New York. $2.50. 


A versatile Michigan writer cele- 
brates the Spring publishing season by 
bringing out two totally different books 
on his home State. His past record in- 
cludes five historical works and a book 
of poems. 

The volumes in this year’s crop 
might be called “Before” and “After.” 
Mr. Pound’s novel, “Once a Wilder- 
ness,” describes farm life in Michigan 
during the early years. “The Turning 
Wheels,” written on order and pub- 
lished a month ago, is the history of 
Detroit’s General Motors Corp, founded 
in 1908. 

“Once a Wilderness” centers around 
the stalwart figure of Capt. John Mark, 
who fought in the Civil War and re- 
turned to build up a feudal domain in 
the 640 acres of Mark section. 

He was a rich, hard-working son of 
the soil, boss of his women and his 
clan. Yet he was no conventional 
puritan. He went with his daughter 
Florrie to England, ostensibly to drive 
a deal with some cattle traders, ac- 
tually because he wanted the trip. At 
home he had an illegitimate son by his 
hired man’s wife. He considered it 
an incident about as important as the 
birth of a very fine thoroughbred calf. 

When the story opens, things are 
so primitive that a guest says: “I 
came early to use the bathroom.” When 
it ends, one grandson is making good 
in automobiles, and a daughter has 
joined the suffragettes. 

The book is not a back-to-the-soil 
sermon. It is a realistic account, full 
of the taste of the earth and its vege- 
table and animal products. 


DECADENCE: Fitzgerald Again 
Tells a Sinful, Cinful Tale 


TENDER IS THE NIGHT. By F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. 408 pages, 102,000 words. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $2.50. 


Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald is the 
young man who fourteen years ago, 
according to Gertrude Stein, “created 
for the public the new generation.” 

While many readers have lost inter- 
est in just how depraved boys and girls 
became after the World War, Mr. 
Fitzgerald is still wrestling with the 
old problem of gin and kisses. His 
first book, “This Side of Paradise,” re- 
vealed how the youth of St. Paul, Minn., 
and Princeton, N. J., learned to sin 
in the gin-and-tea-dance era of the 


By Arthur Pound. 
Reynal & Hitch- 














8,000 is an important number on your speed- 
ometer ... if your engine is protected with a 
GENUINE Purolator Oil Filter. 

It means the Purolator Reservoir is full of 
those grinding crank case settlings that get in 
the oil stream and, unless filtered out, cause 
costly repairs and replacements. 

Your Purolator must be recartridged .. . and 
you should accept no substitute for a GENU- 
INE Purolator cartridge. 

If a service man says, “Here is a cartridge 
that is cheaper and will last longer than Puro- 
lator,” figure it for yourself Which is the most 
effective filter? One that fills its chamber with 
destructive sludge in around 8,000 miles of 
driving? Or one that takes much longer to fill 
a chamber of equal size? Wouldn't you rather 
have this mass of grit, metal particles and hard 
carbon in your filter reservoir than in your 
lubricating oil? 

That's why experienced motorists insist on a 
GENUINE Purolator Cartridge with its 
exclusive large area filter principle. That's 
why a majority of all filter protected models 
are equipped with GENUINE Purolators. And 
why you should have your garage man reservice 
your oil filter with a GENUINE Purolator 
Cartridge after every 8,000 miles of driving. 
Motor Improvements, Inc., 365 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Newark, New Jersey. 


PUROLATOR > 


The Oil Filter on Your Motorcar 
Licensed Under Sweetiand Patents 
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BOUND VOLUME 
of NEWS-WEEK 


August 4th to December 30th is ready for you. The 
new edition completes, with the first, the important 
events that week by week the world witnessed in 1933. 
The second volume, like the first, expertly indexed* 
by a trained librarian, contains more than 1200 action 
photographs, 1800 columns of sparkling, swift-moving 
news text, 100 personality sketches.of people who took 
part in 1933 history. 

Now is the time to order your 
build the complete set. 
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early 1920s. His latest effort shows 
the same kind of people doing the same 
kind of things. A little older and more 
sophisticated, they now pursue deca- 
dence on the Riviera. 

“Tender is the Night” is the story 
of Richard Diver, modern psychiatrist, 
and his wife, Nicole, who had been a 
“mental case.” In a hotel near Cannes 
they meet the 18-year-old Rosemary 


Hoyt, who has just become a movie star: 


under the watchful guidance of her 
mother, and who so disturbs Richard’s 
equanimity that he announces: “I want 
to give a really bad party. I mean it. 
I want to give a party where there’s a 
brawl and seductions and people going 
kome with their feelings hurt and 
women passing out in the cabinet de 
toilette.” The party and its conse- 
quences live up to expectations. 

Later, the scene shifts back and 
forth between the Riviera and the post- 
war Paris of drunken Americans. 

Richard has fallen in and out of 
love so many times that he has lost his 
early ambition. The unhappy group is 
still ‘“‘This:-Side of Paradise” when the 
story ends. 

There is some good descriptive writ- 
ing in this book, and the first part is 
plotted adroitly enough to produce ex- 
citement.' But the atmosphere is stale. 
For purposes of fiction, the wiles of 
Freud seem as familiar as those of 
Sherlock Holmes; and it is a long time 
since the decay of American expatriates 
on the Riviera was hot news. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


KALEIDOSCOPE, By Stefan Zweig. 418 
pages, 113,000 words. Viking Press, New 
York. $3. 


Collection of thirteen of the novel- 
ettes and short stories which made 
Zweig famous in Europe before he be- 
came a big-time biographer. They 
describe the deep feelings produced by 
small incidents in the lives of assorted 
human beings. 


WOODROW WILSON. By Edith Gittings 
Reid. 237 pages, 66,000 words. Index. 
Oxford Press, New York. $3.50. 


A brief but intimate picture of the 
War President, by a close friend. New 
versions are given of the misunder- 
standings with his secretary, Joseph 
Tumulty, and Fuel Commissioner 
Harry A. Garfield. 


By Helen Ashton. 301 
Doubleday, Doran, 


FAMILY. CRUISE. 
pages, 69,000 words, 
New York. $2.50. 


Worried by various bad influences at 
home, the worldly wise Mrs. Delamere, 
wife of an English lawyer, takes her 
whole family for a Mediterranean 
cruise, during which they engage in 
harmless but charming adventures. 


THE QUEEN AND MR. GLADSTONE. By 
Philip Guedalla. 785 pages, 204,000 words. 
Index. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $5. 


The correspondence between Victoria 
and her good Liberal. Prime Minister, 
with introduction and notes by Guedalla 
which rnake it a personal history of 
Englanc’s golden years. 
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LABOR IN AMERICA 
Recent- Books About Its Background 





OUR ECONOMIC SOCIETY AND ITS PROB- 
LEMS. By R. G. Tugwell and H. C. Hill. 
575 pages, 173,000 words. Bibliography. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50. Pub- 
lished as a high school text and written 
by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
and a college professor, this is a students’ 
guide to the New Deal philosophy. It 
hints that we may have a revolution un- 
less the country does as Professor Tugwell 
thinks it should. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
By Lewis L. Lorwin. 470 pages, 137,000 
words. Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton. $2.75. The development since the 
Civil War of the association which is get- 
ting so much publicity this Spring. 

I WENT TO PIT COLLEGE. By Lauren Gil- 
filan. 288 pages, 72.000 words. Viking 
Press, New York. $2.50. Report of a per- 
sonal investigation of the Pennsylvania 
miner’s life. It gives the reader a clearer 
picture of this battleground than he could 
get from a dozen tracts. 

LABOR RELATIONS UNDER THE RE- 
COVERY ACT. By Ordway Tead and 
Henry C. Metcalf. 259 pages, 77,000 words. 
Whittlesey House, New York. $2. Written 
last Summer, it assumes that the NRA 
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plan for a more formal relationship be- 
tween employers and employes would 
solve the problem. 


INSECURITY: A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA. 
By Abraham Epstein. 680 pages, 275,000 
words. Smith & Haas, New York. $4. 
Following an introduction by Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins, the text goes into 
the vexed question of unemployment in- 
surance, discussing the need for, chances 
of, and current efforts toward its estab- 
lishment in this country. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR POWER. By 
John Strachey. 396 pages, 150,000 words. 
Covici, Friede, New York. $3. This book 
gave its author a high rank in American 
Communist circles. It is a statement of 
the case for those who approve of organ- 
ized labor only if it is organized under 
the Communist flag. 

REBEL AMERICA. By Lillian Symes and 
Travers Clement. 392 pages, 107,000 words. 
Harpers, New York. $3. A _ history of 
social revolts including that of labor from 
1827, when 600 Philadelphia carpenters 
laid down their tools and demanded a 
ten-hour day and the right to live as 
human beings. It narrates how Karl 
Marx assumed the role of John the Bap- 
tist in the ‘80s and how his prophecies 
bore fruit in Russia and caused minor re- 
verberations here. 


LABOR AND STEEL. By Horace B. Davis. 
304 pages, 83,000 words. International 
Publishers, New York. $2. The worst side 
of the steelworker’s life, from the pen of 
a strong anti-capitalist: indictment based 
on first-hand knowledge. 
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Nine men and one woman walk, tired but smiling, from the lighted 
portico of the White House. Accord is obvious. 


Or— 


Nine men and one woman walk tired and gloomy with shoulders sag- 
ging from the lighted portico of the White House. Failure is written on 
their grim faces. 


A few hours later the presses of the world churn out the news, reassuring 
or portentous, of treaty, tariff, trade, a new monetary standard. What 
are the facts leading up to this midnight. session? In NEWS-WEEK, 
America’s fastest printed news-magazine, you will find not merely a 
compact reckoning, profusely illustrated summation of the world’s impor- 
tant news, but clear, calmly analyzed background facts to the events— 
facts that help you understand the meaning of the news. 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc., Rockefeller Center 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for one year (52 issues) 
to NEWS-WEEK, for $4. My check is enclosed. 


52 insum for 34 


CLIP THE COUPON 
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Life at sea running the whole gamut of stimula- 
ting enjoyment and relaxation. ...Onacelebrated 
Matson-Oceanic liner, ingeniously equipped to 
help you do it—adding subtle spice to the cock- 
tail hour—conjuring new desire for lingering at 
dinner—furnishing new examples of comfort in 
your stateroom. + + By the time you go ashore, 
you have come to expect magic. .. . and you get 
it in Hawaii—loafing, laughing, living through 
the most perfect, delightfully cool summer. + + 
Glamour of great ships—stimulus of the South 
Seas—economy of new low fares—urge you to 
make your vacation an unparalleled adventure in 
happiness in Hawaii, this summer. 


SOUTH SEAS .NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 








Isles and continents of the new world for a new 
chapter in vacations. Alluring lands of the South- 
ern Cross. Auckland and Sydney, via Honolulu, 
Pago Pago and Suva—visit them all in a 46 days’ 
round trip on the distinguished, new “Mariposa” 
or “Monterey”. Modest fares and all-expense 


(ship and shore) tours pare cost to new lows. 
"ROUND THE WORLD via AUSTRALIA ... Now, 


. A F ee ° 
ks luxurious liners and modest fares on this fascinating new route! Bechiets chews avi to Manell dnd Suutli Seas juas eben enibagany a 


NewYork: 535 Fifth Ave. - Cutcaco: 230 N. Michigan Ave. + SAN FRANcIsco: 215 Market St. - Los ANGEtEs: 730 S. Broadway - SEATTLE: 814 Second Ave. - PORTLAND: 327 S. W. Pine St. 
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